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SOME THOUGHTS ON GRADUATE THESES 


WM. GLASGOW BRUCE CARSON 


In view of the thousands of books 
that have been written on the history of 
this country, it would seem impossible 
that for any considerable length of time 
any important aspect can have escaped 
serious attention. Yet for a great many 
years one phase of our history was al- 
most completely ignored by scholars, 
who, engrossed as they were in the ex- 
amination of more weighty matters, over- 
looked the fact that from a phase which 
might on the surface seem perhaps some- 
what frivolous, much really valuable in- 
formation could be derived. I refer to 
entertainment or amusement, the schol- 
arly study of which is of comparatively 
recent date. 

It is true that during the nineteenth 
century innumerable books relating to 
the American stage were produced. But 
these were for the most part the memoirs 
of actors and managers, wholly personal 
in character and definitely colored by 
the authors’ opinions and prejudices. 
There were, in addition, a few volumes 
written by non-participants who tried 
to set down factual accounts of the 
course of events, but these authors, de- 
spite the best of intentions, had not had 
the benefit of training in scholarly meth- 


William Glasgow Bruce Carson, a member of 
the faculty of the Department of English, in 
charge of the program in drama, at Washing- 
ton University, is the author, among other 
works on American theatrical history, of The 
Theatre on The Frontier and Managers in 
Distress. 


ods, and they did, however unintention- 
ally, make mistakes, partly because they 
did not probe deeply enough and partly 
because they did not always correctly 
evaluate the authenticity of the sources 
upon which they drew. Nor did they 
pay much attention to documentation. 
The result is that, valuable as many of 
these books are, they can scarcely be ac- 
cepted as final and definitive treatments 
of their subjects. 

Not until 1924 did the first really 
scholarly work in the field make its ap- 
pearance. This was Miss Eola Willis’ 
The Charleston Stage in the XVIIIth 
Century, which, while it may not achieve 
the ultimate in reliability and mav 
suffer from a certain sentimentality, is 
nevertheless the product of intelligent 
and painstaking investigation of a spe- 
cific region conducted on the spot. Its 
publication was a milestone in the study 
of the history of the American stage. 


A year later a work of even greater 
significance and eventually of much 
wider influence was brought out by the 
Columbia University Press. This was 
Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk’s Literature 
of the Middle Western Frontier, an ad- 
mirable example of thoroughly profes- 
sional scholarship, in which the part 
played by the theatre in the cultural 
development of the area between the 


Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi 


River, plus the state of Kentucky and 


° 
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the city of St. Louis, up to the year 1840, 
is analyzed and appraised. Professor 
Rusk demonstrated clearly the impor- 
tance of the theatre and its right to the 
same meticulous study that is accorded 
other phases of our national life. Inas- 
much as Columbia University set the 
seal of its approval upon his study by 
accepting it as a doctoral dissertation 
and presenting it through the medium 
of its own press, its respectability was not 
open to question, and it was not very 
long before other colleges and universi- 
ties were not only permitting, but even 
encouraging their graduate students to 
follow in his footsteps. 


To discover just how far this enthu- 
siasm has spread, one has only to scan 
the invaluable catalogue of theses and 
dissertations compiled by Dr. Clifford 
Hamar and published in the December, 
1949, issue of this journal. In this list 
more than fifty institutions are repre- 
sented, and it is shown that the history 
of the stage in nearly every state has 
come under scrutiny. A_ similar list 
drawn up today would, of course, be a 
great deal longer. 


Nevertheless, much work remains to 
be done. The whole story has by no 
means been told. Many places have been 
missed. Furthermore, unfortunately, not 
all the inquiries made have been a 
hundred per cent successful. Some of 
the authors appear not to have under- 
stood exactly how to go about conduct- 
ing research of this kind, and conse- 
quently their theses in not a few cases 
leave something to be desired. It can- 
not be assumed that because a given 
community has been the subject of a 
paper, the last word has necessarily been 
said. It is to discuss this type of study 
and to pass on to those who wish to un- 
dertake it some of the lessons learned by 
one who has devoted years to its pur- 
suit that this article is being written. 
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Probably the first thing the student 
should do is try to get some conception 
of the picture as a whole. After all, what- 
ever the community upon which he is 
centering his attention, it is part of a 
larger one, indeed of the entire United 
States. Consequently he should see to it 
that he has some understanding of the- 
atrical conditions in the country at large 
during the time of which he is writing 
and even before that. Otherwise, for 
want of this information, he may make 
some regrettable slip. Indeed he needs a 
superficial knowledge of the course of 
theatrical history in the United States up 
to his own period. In order to acquire 
this he can consult A History of the 
American Theatre, 1700-1950, by Pro 
fessor Glenn Hughes, which gives a 
succinct résumé. There is also Mr. Ar- 
thur Hornblow’s two-volume History of 
the Theatre in America, published in 
1919, which goes into somewhat greater 
detail, but does not, of course, mention 
recent discoveries. If he is so fortunate 
as to find them accessible, it will of 
course do no harm to look at some of the 
early books on the subject, such as Wil- 
liam Dunlap’s History of the American 
Theatre (1832) or George O. Seilhamer’s 
History of the American Theatre, to 
1797 (1889-1891), but these will be of 
interest primarily to those studying the 
Atlantic seaboard, and at any rate should 
never be accepted as gospel truth. 


One thing needed is some familiarity 
with what we might call the “v.i.p.’s” so 
that they can be recognized when they 
turn up. All too often it has seemed to 
me in reading theses that the names of 
the actors and actresses who figure in 
them have very little meaning for the 
authors. Charlotte Cushman, Edwin For- 
rest, and Edwin Booth were just people 
who happened to be passing by, and the 
significance of their presence appears not 
to have been grasped. One paper I 
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read listed among the visiting stars a 
certain Claude Melnotte, who is not an 
actor at all—star or otherwise—but the 
hero of Bulwer Lytton’s enormously pop- 
ular romance, The Lady of Lyons. As- 
suredly it is significant that one or more 
of these bright luminaries of the theatri- 
cal firmament thought it worth their 
while to visit a given town or, as in the 
case of Santa Fé for instance, most def- 
initely did not. It is too bad that there 
is available no really adequate Who's 
Who of the American theatre from its 
beginnings to at least the end of the 
nineteenth century. But there is not. 
Allston Brown’s History of the Ameri- 
can Stage lists most of the players of any 
consequence up to 1870, but it is not 
by any means the last word in accuracy. 
Somewhat more trustworthy is H. P. 
Phelps’ Players of a Century, A Record 
of the Albany Stage, but that was pub- 
lished in 1880. New York having been 
the Mecca for actors in the past as it is 
to-day, the names of nearly all who 
amounted to anything turn up in one 
of the many volumes of George C. D. 
Odell’s monumental Annals of the New 
York Stage, which began to roll off the 
Columbia University presses in 1927. 
But Odell did not have either the time 
or the space, let alone the inclination, 
to include biographical sketches. 


Besides these more or less general 
works there are the many volumes of 
memoirs and recollections. Actors and 
managers, threatened as they knew them- 
selves to be with early oblivion, were 
very anxious that their names should 
not be “writ in water.” Consequently 
they wrote and they published. The 
wary scholar will never lose sight of the 
fact that few actors or actresses have ever 
been especially interested in depreci- 
ating the importance of their own tal- 
ents and achievements. Fhe only one I 
call to mind at the moment who wore 
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her rue with a difference was Fanny 
Kemble, and she disliked the stage any- 
way. Most of these chroniclers, on the 
contrary, set their pens to paper in a 
very different frame of mind. No doubt 
most of them believed implicitly that 
they were telling the truth, but they 
were not exactly unprejudiced, and 
many were jealous. No one in his right 
senses would look to Macready or 
Charles Kean for trustworthy appraisals 
of the merits of their rivals or associates. 
(Macready was worse than Kean). Wil- 
liam B. Wood and Frances Courtney 
Wemyss eyed each other with distaste. 
Sol Smith, whose Theatrical Manage- 
ment in the West and South for Thirty 
Years is almost indispensable, was so 
angry at his former partner, Noah M. 
Ludlow, that in his recollections he ac- 
complishes the feat of not once mention- 
ing his name; when he does refer to “my 
partner,” he seems to be trying to be 
fair, but he does not even attempt to 
conceal his bitterness. Ludlow, in his 
turn, when years later he wrote his 
Dramatic Life as I Found It, was thirst- 
ing for revenge and so obsessed with 
hatred that he did his utmost to blacken 
the reputation of his deceased associate, 
even going so far as to distort facts in 
order to do so. He was also determined, 
as had been James H. Caldwell before 
him, to prove that it had been he who 
had first launched the professional the- 
atre in almost every frontier town in 
which he had ever produced a play. It 
stands to reason then that all such books 
should be handled with the greatest dis- 
cretion. 


Most of these books were, moreover, 
written many years after the events they 
record, when the authors were old men 
and their memories were clouded, Lud- 
low was eighty-five when his book ap- 
peared, and had been in retirement for 
more than two decades. Despite the fact 
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that he kept a diary religiously, he made 
very serious mistakes, and when it comes 
to such details as dates, names, and 
places, everything he says should be 
checked and double-checked. Another 
who wrote in his old age was Joseph 
Jefferson. His Autobiography is one of 
the classics of American theatrical his- 
tory, a priceless contribution, but he too 
suffered from a hazy memory. These 
are but two among many. 


Perhaps the most obvious sources for 
a student to examine are the news- 
papers, for it is pretty safe to assume 
that any town large enough to have had 
a theatre had also some sort of a paper. 
Not all of them have been preserved, 
but in most cases files, even if not com- 
plete ones, can be found in public li- 
braries or historical society collections. 
Examination of old newspapers is likely 
to be a tedious and backbreaking task, 
but it cannot be side-stepped. Nor is it 
enough to limit one’s scrutiny to the 
columns where theatrical notices and 
advertisements were usually printed. 
Sometimes relevant items turn up on 
other pages, and it is best not to ignore 
even the editorials. Before publishers 
thought it worth their while to add 
regular dramatic critics to their staffs, 
the editors themselves not infrequently 
lent willing hands to the cause in re- 
turn for free tickets and advertising. 
Nor was there any dearth of amateur ex- 
perts—experts at least in their own esti- 
mations—who wished to air their views 
even though they were prone to throw 
over their identities the cloak of an- 
onymity,. 

An important point not to be lost 
sight of is that these “correspondents” 
were by no means always exactly disinter- 
ested-parties. One of the functions of 
the early American manager, like those 
of his present day counterpart, was to 
see to it that the public was not left in 
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ignorance concerning the merits of his 
wares; it is just that his methods were 
different. Many of the blurbs which were 
supposed to have emanated from the 
pens of editors or of admiring citizens 
were actually the work of the managers 
or even of the players themselves. One 
of the most brazen of these impresarios 
was the father of Jean Davenport, the 
original, despite her impassioned deni- 
als, of Dickens’ celebrated Infant Phe- 
nomenon, just as “Papa” was himself the 
original of Crummles. Harry Watkins in 
his diary, One Man in his Time, edited 
by Maud and Otis Skinner, tells of the 
unblushing activities of this gentleman.* 
In 1841, Jean and her parents paid a 
visit to St. Louis, and the papers oblig- 
ingly printed the most eulogistic out- 
bursts, some at least of which were al- 
most beyond question the expressions of 
paternal rather than of editorial en- 
thusiasm.? ' 

It follows, therefore, that all such 
“communications” should be taken with 
more than the traditional grain of salt, 
especially when of a laudatory character. 
When uncomplimentary, they are more 
likely to be correct; yet on some occa- 
sions they served as media for revenge 
or blackmail of a sort. In 1861, a Den- 
ver publisher, infuriated because a the- 
atre placed its advertisements with an- 
other paper and not his, set out to re- 
dress his injuries. First he demolished a 
performance of Othello; then he an- 
nounced that a number of ladies, 
shocked by what they saw and heard, 
marched out of the offending house, the 
Platte Valley Theatre. The rival paper 
promptly took up the cudgels in behalf 
of the manager and hotly denied the 
allegations. Who knows which one came 


1 Maud and Otis Skinner, One Man in His 
Time (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1938), p. 86. 

2 William G. B. Carson, Managers in Distress 
(St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents 
Foundation, 1949), Ppp. 125-27. 
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nearer to the truth? “Yes,” says Melvin 
Schoberlin in his From Candles to Foot- 
lights, “good or bad theatrical criticism 
was measured more by the number of 
inches of printing obtained by the var- 
ious papers than by true merit.”? A 
Deadwood publisher in 1879, angered by 
the cancellation of the free list, ridiculed 
unmercifully the acting of a visiting star 
in the role of Camille.* 

The student should make every effort 
to ferret out contemporary manuscripts 
such as letters, diaries, and account 
books. This may be more easily said 
than done, for not everyone is sufficient- 
ly history-conscious to preserve his old 
family papers and make them available 
to scholars through libraries or histori- 
cal societies. It is a good thing to let 
the public know what is going on. Any- 
one who happens to have read my two 
books on the St. Louis stage will know 
that such value as they may have stems 
very largely in one case from the papers 
of Sol Smith, and in the other from 
those of Noah Ludlow. The first turned 
up quite by accident. A friend told me 
that the father of an acquaintance of 
hers who had heard me give a talk had 
a great collection of local theatricana. 
This father proved to be the late Mr. 
Sheridan Smith, a great-grandson of 
“Old Sol,” and he most generously put 
at my disposal the huge assortment of 
letters and other documents which he 
had inherited. The Ludlow collection 
was unearthed by a bookseller in the 
attic of the old family home shortly be- 
fore it was torn down, and purchased 
by the Missouri Historical Society. 

Not only papers of a recognizably the- 
atrical character should be examined. 
Often important items are stumbled on 


3 Melvin Schoberlin, From Candles to Foot- 
lights (Denver: Old West Publishing Company, 
1941), PP. 74-75. 

4 Henriette Naeseth, “Drama in Early Dead- 
wood, 1876-1879,” American Literature, X (No- 
vember, 1938), p. 297. 


in letters or journals written by people 
who had no connection with the the- 
atre. For instance, I was enabled to 
date the arrival of the Turner family, 
the first at least pseudo-professional ac- 
tors to reach St. Louis, by a sentence in 
a letter from Mrs. Ann Hunt, a prom- 
inent young St. Louis matron, to her 
father, Judge J. B. C. Lucas, in 1818: 
“The Steamboat arrived Here yesterday 
and Brought a Company of Players who 
will perform in the old Theatre this 

One important thing to bear in mind 
is that both actors and managers “got 
around” even in the days when means 
of transportation were very crude and 
uncomfortable, if not actually danger- 
ous. The student should not, therefore, 
fix his eyes only upon the community of 
which he is writing. What happened in 
one town sometimes was responsible for 
what happened in another. The for- 
tunes or misfortunes of a manager in 
one place more often than not in- 
fluenced his activities elsewhere. Early 
in the nineteenth century, Caldwell, the 
New Orleans magnate, tried to dominate 
all the important towns along the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers. The firm of 
Ludlow and Smith somewhat later oper- 
ated a circuit that included St. Louis, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. John S. Lang- 
rishe, best known for his activities in 
Denver and the mining towns, also op- 
erated in St. Joseph, Missouri; Fort Ri- 
ley, Kansas; Fort Laramie, Wyoming; 
and Deadwood, South Dakota. Then 
there was John Potter, itinerant of it- 
inerants, of whom Sol Smith says: “He 
assured me once that he took a company 
of eighteen persons from Detroit in 
Michigan to Richmond in Virginia, with 
but seventy-five cents in his pocket, to 
start with! He has established theatres 


5 William G. B. Carson, The Theatre on The 
Frontier (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932), 19. 
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throughout California and Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and the Cherokee nation.’’* 
Of course, not every journey of these 
wanderers can be followed by a student 
struggling to produce a master’s thesis, 
but he will do well to remember that 
such things did go on. 


Readers who consult a certain book 
in the library of the Missouri Historical 
Society are surprised to find, jotted down 
in the margins of several pages, pen- 
cilled comments such as these: “Liar!”, 
“Another lie!”, “Where did you get that 
one?”, and so on. The late Professor 
Odell complained that he had been un- 
able to trace to their origins a number 
of striking statements in Allston Brown's 
History of the New York Stage. So he 
too asked, “Where did you get that?” 
Footnotes may very understandably be 
anathema to the casual reader, but they 
very definitely are not to the scholar 
who likes to be assured that the state- 


6 Sol. Smith, Theatrical Management in The 
West and South for Thirty Years (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1868), p. 230. 
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ments he reads are based on very firm 
foundations of fact; he may even want 
to check them for himself. Therefore, 
the historian who dispenses with docu- 
mentation does so at his peril. 

Finally the student will be well ad- 
vised to limit the scope of his work. 
Having determined approximately how 
much material there is available, he 
should not “bite off more than he can 
chew.” He should not attempt to cover 
so much ground that he has not time 
to get below the surface and find out, 
not only what happened, but why it 
happened as it did. When he has fin- 
ished, he should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has made a real contri- 
bution, however small, to an understand- 
ing of the history of the community he 
has selected for his subject, and also of 
the country as a whole. The finished 
thesis should be one block in a jigsaw 
puzzle which will be the work of many 
hands. If in the end that is what it 
turns out to be, he will have good rea- 
son for satisfaction and even of pride. 


“We Are Stull Too Young and Too Provincial for A National Theatre’”’ 


We are still too young and too provincial for a national theatre. Nothing 
can be safer than to write or to talk in praise of America, and all it contains, 
more especially of its things, but few men have yet nerve enough to tell an un- 
palatable truth. We have a one sided liberty of speech and of the press, that 
renders every one right valorous in eulogies, but even the pulpit shrinks from 
its sacred duties, on many of the most besetting, the most palpable, and the most 
common of our vices. It is bold enough, as to vague generalities, and sometimes 
as to personalities, but who ever sees the caustic applied to the public? The 
stage, a little later, may be the most efficient corrective of American manners, 
but, in the true spirit of village resentment and of provincial sensibilities, a 
dramatist could hardly expose a failing, now, that the whole audience would 
not be ready to cry out, “Do you mean me, sir?” 


—James Fenimore Cooper, Letter to Dr. James De Kay. 
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SATIRE IN LATE ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


O. G. BROCKETT 


The late Elizabethan period (1590- 
1603) is generally conceded to be one of 
the greatest and most fertile in English 
drama. Yet, until near the end of this 
period, the dramatist appears to have 
been uncritical of his medium. Consid- 
erable generalized theorizing about the 
nature of drama had been written by 
Lodge, Sidney, Puttenham, and Haring- 
ton, but no apparent link had been 
forged between theory and practice. The 
introduction of dramatic criticism into 
the plays came late, but, significantly, 
almost simultaneously with the major 
achievements in playwriting of the pe- 
riod. 


I 


Beginning around 1598, and develop- 
ing in scope throughout the period, ex- 
tensive comment on drama and the the- 
atre appears in the plays. In about half 
of the extant plays written between 1598 
and 1603 some space is devoted to liter- 
ary criticism. As might be expected, the 
chief critics are Jonson, Chapman, Mar- 
ston, and Heywood—the major drama- 
tists of the time, excluding Shakespeare. 
The viewpoints of these men are com- 
municated primarily in negatives (that 
is, they satirize those aspects of plays 
and the theatre which they do not like), 


O. G. Brockett, a member of the Drama staff at 
Stetson University, is currently a News Editor 
of the Journal. 


but from their satiric comments one may 
easily infer positive standards. 


One division of this satire deals with 
out-dated dramatic types and practices. 
The morality and interlude, for exam- 
ple, are ridiculed by Marston in Hits- 
triomastix, or The Player Whipt. Here, 
performances of these old plays by a 
group of actors and their drunken, 
“brown-paper” poet affords Marston an 
opportunity to burlesque the language, 
subject matter, and the confusing mix- 
ture of types and styles of drama. 
TroYLUSs. Come Cressida my Cressent light, 

Thy face doth shine both day and night, 

Behold, behold thy garter blue, 

They knight his valiant elboe weares, 

That when he shakes his furious Speare, 

The foe in shivering fearefull sort, 

May lay him downe in death to snort. 
cressipA. O knight with vallour in thy face, 

Here take my skreene weare it for grace, 

Within thy Helmet put the same, 

Therewith to make thine enemies lame. 


Enter a roaring Divell with the Vice on his 
back, 
Iniquity in one hand; and Juventus in the 
other. 
vice. Passion of me sir, puffe puffe how I sweat 
sir, 
The dust out of your coate sir, I intend for to 
beat sir. 
Juventus. I am the prodigall child, I that I am, 
Who sayes I am not, I say he is too blame. 
miguiry. And I likewise am Iniquitie, 
Beloved of many alasse for pitty. 
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DIVELL. Ho ho ho, these babes mine are all, 
The Vice, Iniquitie, and child Prodigall.t 


The players’ repertory is indicative of 

the variety and confusion in dramatic 

types. 

Mother Gurtons neadle; (a tragedy.) 

The Divell and Dives; (a Comodie.) 

A russet coate, and a Knaves cap; (an Infernall.) 

A prowd heart and a beggars purse; (a pas- 
torall.) 

The widdowes apron-stringes; (a nocturnall.)? 


Marston pursues his ridicule of the old 
drama in What You Will. In this play 
the Duke, calling for a performance and 
being offered ‘a comedy, entitled Tem- 
perance,” cries, “The itch on Temper- 
ance, your moral play!’’* 


By castigating types of drama already 
out of fashion, Marston seems to be flay- 
ing a dead horse. Not so far removed 
from contemporary practice, however, 
is the satire on the tragedy of the late 
1580’s and the early 1590's. The Spanish 
Tragedy was undoubtedly the most pop- 
ular play of its time, but, by 1598, it was 
considered out-of-date and a_ suitable 
subject for ridicule. Jonson, in Every 
Man in His Humour, uses Matheo, the 
plagiarist poet, and Bobadilla, the brag- 
gart, to convey his amused condescen- 
sion. 


sos. What new booke haue you there? what? 
Go by Hieronimo . . . 1 would faine see all 
the Poets of our time pen such another play 
as that was; they’l prate and swagger, and 
keepe a stirre of arte and deuises, when (by 
Gods so) they are the most shallow pittifull 
fellowes that liue vpon the face of the earth 
againe. 

MAT. Indeede, here are a number of fine 
speeches in this booke: O eyes, no eyes, but 
fountaines fraught with teares; there’s a con- 


1 John Marston, “Histriomastix, or the Play- 
er Whipt,” The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. 
Harvey Wood (London, 1939), Vol. III. II, i. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Marston, “What You Will,” The Works of 
John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen (Boston, 1887), 
Vol. II. V, i. 
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ceit. . . . Is't not simply the best that euer 
you heard?+ 


This most famous of Kyd’s lines is fur- 

ther parodied by Chapman in May Day.® 
In A Tale of a Tub, Jonson also bur- 

lesques the “portents-of-disaster” speech- 

es so common to the tragedy of the time. 

At the report of it, [a wedding] an Oxe did 
speake; 

Who dy’d soone after: A Cow lost her Calfe: 


A Drake was seene to dance a headlesse round: 


the very Pig, the Pig, 

This very morning, as hee was a rosting, 

Cry’d out his eyes, and made a show as hee 
would 

Ha’ bit in two the spit.¢ 


A Tale of a Tub contains, in addition, a 

delightfully satiric portrait of Inigo 

Jones, in the character of In-and-In Med- 

lay, and of the Masque. These passages, 

however, were not added until 1630, 

when Jonson revised the play. 

In The Case Is Altered, Jonson cari- 
catures Anthony Munday as Antonio 
Balladino, the “pagaent poet of the city,” 
the archetype of the playwright who 
clings tenaciously to an older style in 
writing plays, and one who writes to 
please the “groundlings.” 

ANTO. Why I looke you sir, I write so plaine, 
and keep that old Decorum, that you must 
of necessitie like it; mary you shall haue 
some now (as for example, in plaies) that 
will haue euery day new trickes, and write 
you nothing but humours . . . they would 
haue me make such plaies, but as I tell 
them, an they’l giue me twenty pounds a 
play, I'le not raise my vaine. . . . I care not 
for the Gentlemen, I, let me haue a good 
ground, no matter for the pen, the plot 
shall carry it. 


4Ben Jonson, “Every Man in His Humour,” 
Ben Jonson, eds. C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson (Oxford, 1927), Vol. III. I, iii. 

5 George Chapman, “May Day,” The Plays 
and Poems of George Chapman: The Comedies, 
ed. Thomas Marc Parrott (London, 1914). I, i. 

6 Jonson, “A Tale of a Tub,” Ben Jonson, 
eds. Herford and Simpson, Vol. III. III, ix. 
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ONION, Indeed, that’s right, you are in print 
already for the best plotter. 


ANnTO. I, I might as well ha bene put in for a 
dumb shew too. 


ONION. I marry sir, I marle you were not.? 


The statement that Munday is in print 
as the best plotter refers to Meres’ Pal- 
ladis Tamia, in which the list of the best 
comic poets includes “Anthony Mundye, 
our best plotter.’ 

Criticism also extends to the hack- 
neyed plot and overused devices. One 
of the most interesting examples is pre- 
fixed to A Warning for Fair Women, an 
anonymous play based on an actual 
murder case. The Prologue is a debate 
among Comedy, Tragedy, and History 
as to which should rule the stage. Com- 
edy’s description of the usual tragedy 
also serves to give some insight into the 
staging of these plays. 

Now some damnd tyrant, to obtaine a crowne, 

Stabs, hangs, impoysons, smothers, cutteth 
throats, 

And then a chorus too comes howling in, 

And tells us of the worrying of a cat, 

Then of a filthie whining ghost, 

Lapt in some fowle sheete, or a leather pelch, 

Comes skreaming like a pigge halfe stickt, 

And cries Vindicta, revenge, revenge: 

With that a little Rosen flasheth forth, 

Like smoke out of a Tabacco pipe, or a boyes 
squib: 

Then comes in two or three like to drouers, 

With Tavylers bodkins, stabbing one another, 

Is not this trim? is not here goodly things?9 


The absurdity of the disguises used in 
drama is attacked in May Day by Chap- 
man, in which Lorenzo is dissuaded 
from attempting to visit his mistress dis- 
guised as a friar. 

Out upon’t, that disguise is worn threadbare 
upon every stage, and so much villany com- 
mitted under that habit that ‘tis grown as 
suspicious as the vilest. If you will hearken to 


7 Jonson, “The Case is Altered,” ibid. I, ii. 

8 Francis Meres, “Palladis Tamia,” FEliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (Oxford, 
1904), II, 320. 

9A Warning for Fair Women (Tudor Fac- 
simile Texts, 1912), Sig. Ag verso. 
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any, take such a transformance as you may be 
sure will keep you from discovery; for though 
it be the stale refuge of miserable poets by 
change of a hat or a cloak to alter the whole 
state of a comedy, so as the father must not 
know his own child, forsooth, nor the wife 
husband, yet you must not think they do [in] 
earnest Carry it away so.1° 


The typical plot complications of con- 
temporary romantic comedy are the sub- 
ject of criticism in Every Man Out of 
His Humour by Jonson. 

I trauell with another obiection, signior, . . 
that the argument of his Comoedie might haue 
been of some other nature, as of a duke to be 
in loue with a countesse, and that countesse to 
be in loue with the dukes sonne, and the sonne 
to loue the ladies waiting made: some such 
crosse wooing, with a clowne to their seruing- 
man, better than to be thus neere, and familiar- 
ly allied to the time.11 


The charge of being “thus neere, and 
familiarly allied to the time” appears 
to have been accepted by Jonson as the 
keynote of his comedy, and that quality 
which distinguished his plays from those 
which preceded them. In The Poetaster, 
Jonson makes Demetrius say of him in 
the character of Horace: 

Alas, sir Horace! he is a mere sponge: nothing 
but Humours and observations; he goes up and 


down, sucking from every society, and when 
he comes home squeezes himself dry again.12 


A similar statement, probably also di- 
rected against Jonson but much _ less 
kindly worded, is found in Heywood’s 
The Fair Maid of the Exchange.* 


Although many of the playwrights ap- 
pear to have agreed with Jonson that 
comedy might gain by being founded on 
observation of contemporary society, 


10 Chapman, “May Day.” II, i. 

11 Jonson, “Every Man Out of His Humour,” 
Ben Jonson, eds. Herford and Simpson, Vol. III. 
III, vi. 

12 Jonson, “The Poetaster; or His Arraign- 
ment,” The Plays of Ben Jonson, ed. F. E 
Schelling (London, 1910), Vol. I. IV, i. 

18 Thomas Heywood, “The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange,” The Dramatic Works of Thomas 
Heywood, ed. Barron Field (London, 1850), Vol. 
I. ii. 
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they certainly did not share his contempt 
for the masses, nor were they pleased 
with his arguments for more precision 
in form, Histriomastix refers to Jonson 
as a “translating scholar,”?* and the In- 
duction to What You Will appears to be 
deliberately cast in the same vein as 
Jonson’s Induction to Every Man Out 
of His Humour, the better to contradict 
it.15 Jonson’s insistence on the correct- 
ness of Every Man Out of His Humour 
as a “vetus comoedia’” provokes Mar- 
ston’s declaration that he is indifferent 
to such niceties. 


poricus. Is’t comedy, tragedy, pastoral, moral, 
nocturnal, or history? 


PHILOMUSE. Faith, perfectly neither, but even 
What You Will.1¢ 


Closely related to the satire on dra- 
matic practice is the satire on audiences, 
of which Shakespeare’s many uncompli- 
mentary lines concerning the “ground- 
lings” are a familiar example. Probably 
the earliest instance of the satire of 
audiences is found in Nash’s Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament, in which 
Nash ridicules those who would wrest 
the meaning of everything, spell back- 
wards, and look for all sorts of riddles 
concealed in a play.** Marston refers to 
the audience in a number of his plays, 
sometimes in an attempt to refute Jon- 
son, as in What You Will,* but some- 
times for other reasons, as in Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment, where he puts in 
a “plug” for the Children of Paul’s and 
the refined “Audience that frequenteth 
there.”’?9 

The most persistent satirist of audi- 
ences is Jonson, again, who ridicules 


14 Marston, “Histriomastix.” II, i. 

15 Marston, “What You Will.” Induction. 

16 [bid. 

17 Thomas Nash, “Summer's Last Will and 
Testament,” Dodsley’s Old English Plays, Rev. 
by W. C. Hazlitt (4th ed.; London, 1874), Vol. 
VIII. Prologue. 

18 Marston, “What You Will.” Induction. 

19 Marston, “Jack Drum’s Entertainment,” The 
Plays of John Marston, ed. Wood, Vol. II. V, i. 
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them in The Case is Altered, Every Man 
Out of His Humour,?° and Cynthia’s Re- 
vels.2* A typical statement of Jonson’s 
attitude is found in The Case Is Altered. 
The people generally are very acceptiue and 
apt to applaud any meritable worke, but there 
are two sorts of persons that most commonly are 
infectious to a whole auditory . . . one is the 
rude barbarous crue, a people that haue no 
braines, and yet grounded iudgements, these 
may hisse anything that mounts aboue their 
grounded capacities. But the other are worth 
the obseruation, I faith . . . a few Caprichious 
gallants . . . haue taken such a habit of dislike 
in all things, that they will approue nothing, 
be it neuer so conceited or elaborate, but sit 
disperst, making faces, and spitting, wagging 
their vpright eares, and cry filthy, filthy. Simply 
vttering their owne condition, and vsing their 
wryed countenances in stead of a vice, to turne 
the good aspects of all that shall sit neere them, 
from what they behold.22 


II 


These comments on the theatre and 
drama found in the plays of the period 
are interesting from a number of stand- 
points. First, and most obviously, they 
offer primary evidence about the English 
theatre in the late Elizabethan years. 
Secondly, they reveal the attitudes of in- 
dividual playwrights, and it is note- 
worthy that it is the better playwrights 
who indulge most extensively in crit- 
icism of the drama of the day. But this 
satire is significant from another view- 
point which has not often been ex- 
plored: for what it suggests concerning 
the relationship of the critical spirit to 
achievement and creativity. 

An exhaustive reading of extant Eng- 
lish plays of the period 1590-1603 reveals 
only one obvious example of dramatic 
criticism within a play prior to 1595; the 
critical spirit is not consistently in evi- 


20 Jonson, “Every Man Out of His Humour.” 
Induction. 

21 Jonson, “Cynthia’s Revels, or The Foun- 
tain of Self-Love,” The Plays of Ben Jonson, 
ed. Schelling. Vol. I. Prologue. 

22 Jonson, “The Case Is Altered,” Ben Jonson, 
eds. Herford and Simpson, Vol. III. II, vii. 
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dence in the drama until 1598 and there- 
after. Thus it is possible to date within 
one or two years the emergence of a new 
attitude on the part of the Elizabethan 
playwright, his recognition of certain 
standards which are applicable to his 
own writing and to the work of others. 
Outmoded types of plays, hackneyed 
plot devices, and inartistic language be- 
come the butt of scorn. Further, this 
type of satire is of necessity based on ob- 
servation; to criticize particular con- 
temporary works or practices, the poet 
must have examined them with an acute 
and objective eye. He is expressing his 
own opinion, and this, in itself, makes 
for greater vigor, since in most cases he 
is rrepared to defend himself strongly 
against all who challenge his judgment. 
The appearance of this satire suggests 
that the playwright is beginning to at- 
tach significance to his own experience 
and perceptions, as opposed to recount- 
ing a tale the purpose of which is to il- 
lustrate a moral or theological position. 
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One should not overlook the fact that 
the critics are also the best dramatists 
of the period: Jonson, Shakespeare, 
Chapman, Marston, Heywood, and Dek- 
ker. These are the men (with a few 
exceptions, such as Marlowe) on whom 
the reputation of Elizabethan drama 
rests. Almost forgotten is the host of un- 
critical spirits such as Chettle, Munday, 
Haughton, Day, Wilson, and Porter. Al- 
though no ratio can be established be- 
tween critical ability and creative abil- 
ity, it can be stated with some certainty 
that a critical sense is required to rec- 
ognize and exclude the hackneyed, to 
select with taste and to treat with imag- 
ination stories that have disintegrated 
into tasteless ramblings in lesser hands. 
The concurrence of dramatic achieve- 
ment with the development of a new and 
vigorous critical spirit in the last years 
of the Elizabethan drama suggests that 
the relationship between the creative 
and critical powers is closer than is often 
assumed. 


Playing an Audience 
A play is said to be well or ill acted, in proportion to the scenical illusion 


produced. Whether such illusion can in any case be perfect, is not the question. 
The nearest approach to it, we are told, is, when the actor appears wholly un- 
conscious of the presence of spectators. In tragedy—in all which is to affect the 
feelings—this undivided attention to his stage business seems indispensable. 
Yet it is, in fact, dispensed with every day by our cleverest tragedians; and while 
these references to an audience, in the shape of rant or sentiment, are not too 
frequent or palpable, a sufficient quantity of illusion for the purposes of dramatic 
interest may be said to be produced in spite of them. But, tragedy apart, it may 
be inquired whether, in certain characters in comedy, especially those which are 
a little extravagant, or which involve some notion repugnant to the moral sense, 
it is not a proof of the highest skill in the comedian when, without absolutely 
appealing to an audience, he keeps up a tacit understanding with them: and 
makes them, unconsciously to themselves, a party in the scene. The utmost nicety 
is required in the mode of doing this; but we speak only of the great artists in 
the profession.—Charles Lamb, “Stage Illusion,” The Last Essays of Elia. 
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USES OF FELT AT THE SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DOUGLAS A. RUSSELL 


As the costumer, seamstress, and house- 
wife know, felt is a fabric that unlike 
other material is not woven, has no 
thread, and is manufactured by pressing 
or felting woolen fibres into solid sheets. 
This process enables felt to be stretched 
very easily and, when under steam, 
moulded into hat crowns and other 
shapes. It also, because it is not a woven 
fabric, does not fray or ravel and its 
edges remain as cut without pinking or 
binding. Though most people think of 
felt as available in only one thickness, 
namely the lightweight variety seen in 
the fabric section of the drygoods or 
department store, felt actually comes in 
several weights or thicknesses, from a 
little less than one-sixteenth of an inch 
up to more than a fourth of an inch. 
This latter weight and other slightly less 
heavy varieties are used primarily for 
upholstery purposes and carpet pads. 
The average person also tends to assume 
that felt comes in only bold, solid colors; 
whereas the average felt manufacturing 
company produces over three score dif- 
ferent hues. Felt is, of course, quite 
warm when worn as a garment and rela- 
tively stiff in comparison with other 
woolen fabrics. 


Douglas A. Russell, member of the faculty of 
the Department of Drama and Speech at Flori- 
da State University and Costumer for the Ore- 
gon Shakespeare Festival, spent the past year 
on a Fulbright Fellowship as a member of the 
Shakespeare Seminar at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Felt has been a staple item in the 
costume shop for many years and has 
usually been reserved for the construc- 
tion of hats, soft boots, and imitation 
leather jackets of one sort or another. 
Being a relatively expensive item it is 
seldom used in large quantities, but 
since it never ravels and its cut edges 
never need be bound off, it is ideal, 
when it can be afforded, for the rapid 
construction of stiff garments requiring 
scolloped edges, many slashes, or nu- 
merous cutout stencil patterns. For in- 
stance, Many a costumer conserved a 
tremendous amount of time and energy 
in constructing the myriad slashings of 
sixteenth century German costumes or 
the intricate dagged and foliated edges 
of fifteenth century medieval fashions, 
by the judicious use of felt. Despite its 
important specialized qualities and many 
possible uses, however, the fabric is 
seldom used with great frequency in 
the costume shop. 


In the workshops of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
in England, however, probably the most 
important single fabric used is felt. In 
looking at the excellent Memorial The- 
atre photographs of productions since 
1948, available in two volumes entitled 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948- 
r950 and Shakespeare Memorial The- 
atre 1951-1953, the costume items which 
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impress themselves most vividly upon 
the imagination are the decorative neck 
chains, heavy jewelry, breastplates, gor- 
gets, crowns, helmets, and ornamental 
headgear. These items—which are so 
boldly executed and present such rich, 
encrusted, and three dimensional effects, 
even at a distance—are all formed in 
part or as a whole from moulded felt, 
which has been stiffened with size and 
then shadowed and silvered or gilded for 
optimum projection. This is, even after 
perusing the photographs very closely, 
very difficult to believe. To envision 
these apparently hard, heavy, metallic 
surfaces as being made from the soft 
fibres of felt strains credulity unless the 
actual items themselves are examined in 
the costume workshops or wardrobe stor- 
age. Even then the process of construc- 
tion tends to be very difficult to puzzle 
out. Only by witnessing some of these 
items take shape under the hands of the 
expert craftsmen in the workshops is it 
possible to understand clearly how each 
different item of jewelry, armour, or 
headgear is made. 

How are some of these items made? 
Even though the process of construction 
is similar for all ornamental accessories 
created from felt, it will perhaps be 
easier to discuss the various items if 
they are divided into groups—that is, 
felt used as lining; felt used for armour 
and helmets; felt used for jewelry; and 
felt used for headgear, plumes, and styl- 
ized fleece and fur. 


First, then, there is the unseen use of 
felt in Memorial Theatre productions. 
Whenever a doublet fits without a wrin- 
kle, bodices are seemingly moulded to 
the body with perfect smoothness, and 
robes retain very deep stiff folds, the 
costume has usually been completely 
interlined with heavy felt. To the aver- 
age costumer this would seem a terribly 
expensive method of obtaining stiffness 


and smoothness of fit. Admittedly this 
heavy felt is costly even when purchased 
wholesale and in large quantities, but 
it does do the job required with a min- 
imum of trouble and no boning is neces- 
sary. The size of the felt used varies 
from about an eighth of an inch to 
three sixteenths of an inch in thickness 
and is usually a medium-brown tone in 
color. In those productions, such as 
King Lear in 1950 and again in 19532, 
in which the designer desires to have 
many of the costumes executed in scene 
canvas in order that a freehand applica- 
tion of design and color is possible, inter- 
linings of felt are very useful in giving 
stiffness, “body,’’ and weight to the gar- 
ments. Costumes interlined in felt are 
very warm and would be most uncom- 
fortable in a hot, humid climate, but in 
England there is no difficulty. 


Felt used as a basis for all types and 
styles of plate armour is not a new thing, 
but the process has been carried to a 
high degree of perfection in the work- 
shops of the Memorial Theatre. ‘Though 
in the United States the new plastic 
medium known as celastic has come into 
wide use in the construction of theatrical 
armour, in England this new substance 
is not yet available in a range of thick- 
nesses suitable for armour. In the con- 
struction of felt armour, which follows 
a relatively simple process, the fabric 
thickness used is from three sixteenths 
to one fourth of an inch. If an actual 
breastplate or helmet is to be modelled 
it is used as the mould, if not, then the 
basic shape of a helmet is obtained from 
a headblock, a breastplate from a male 
dress form, and other pieces of armour 
from moulds of clay, pasteboard, or soft 
wood. In moulding with felt only the 
basic shape of the piece of armour is 
necessary since much of the form is ob- 
tained by dexterous manipulation of 
the medium with the fingers. With the 
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design in mind and the mould prepared, 
the felt is cut roughly into the desired 
shape and then steamed. With helmets, 
the crown is usually made in two pieces 
with a seam down the center which is 
roughly stitched with heavy thread be- 
fore the felt is moulded under steam. 
Just as in shaping felt hat crowns under 
steam, the material is stretched and 
moulded into shape with the fingers, and 
raised patterns of ornament are worked 
into the surface without the aid of a 
stencil by careful and strong indenta- 
tions made with a blunt object or the 
finger. When the desired form has been 
obtained, the entire piece of armour is 
set and hardened into a piece with great 
strength and stiffness by the use of sev- 
eral coats of very thick size—much thick- 
er than that used in the mixing of scene 
paint. If more raised ornament is re- 
quired it is sometimes moulded on the 
outside face of the armour in plastic 
wood, lengths of thin rope, or bits of 
felt worked into the desired shapes un- 
der steam. These are glued into place 
and the entire surface is given another 
coat of size. With helmets, the center 
crest, visor, and ear guards are cut and 
moulded separately and then glued in- 
to place before the final coat of size is 
applied. The final step is the painting 
of the armour. This is one of the most 
important steps if effective theatrical 
armour, which will project heavy, or- 
nate, and strongly three-dimensional ef- 
fects even at a distance, is to be created. 
The armour is usually painted over en- 
tirely in black or dark grey; then all 
the raised ornament, the prominent con- 
cave curves, and any edges which would 
tend to catch the light are strongly high- 
lighted in gilt or silver. The paint is 
made by mixing metallic powders with 
size and is dry brushed or rubbed on to 
the surface of the armour. When com- 
pleted this armour, even when viewed 
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from very close range, possesses a surface 
texture reminiscent of cast iron and 
lacks the smooth, polished-metal quali- 
ties of standard theatrical armour which 
makes the latter so difficult to light. If a 
copy of the photographic record of the 
Memorial Theatre from 1948-1950 is 
available, look at the breastplate worn 
by Anthony Quayle as Marc Antony in 
the 1950 production of Julius Caesar 
and a very clear idea of the effect of this 
armour will be gained. This felt ar- 
mour is strong, lightweight, and very 
convincing, and, when generous amounts 
of the fabric are purchased at wholesale 
prices, its cost compares favorably with 
armour made of the newer plastics. It 
is still, however, far more expensive 
than armour constructed from papier- 
maché or gummed tape. 


Constructing jewelry from felt gives 
the impression of being a far more 
difficult procedure, but the methods are 
very similar. If a large neck chain, a 
mantle clasp, a buckle, or a brooch is 
to be made, a rough outline of the back- 
ing is cut in felt three-sixteenths to one- 
fourth inch in thickness. Bits of felt are 
then cut into the desired decorative 
shapes to simulate the raised part of 
the ornament and tacked into place with 
needle and thread. Under steam the 
ornament is shaped and worked with 
the fingers to give a rounded and three- 
dimensional character to the piece and 
relieve the felt of its hard edges. The 
whole is then coated with size, and oc- 
casionally bits of metal, pieces of glass, 
lengths of thin rope, and pieces of 
moulded plastic wood are glued into 
the ornament to give further richness 
and textural variety to the decorative 
surface. Once again, as with armour, 
all felt areas are darkened to grey or 
black and highlighting is done with 
brilliant metallic powders mixed with 
size. The resultant effect is of a heavy, 
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encrusted ornament that projects its 
decorative outline and pattern well into 
the auditorium without creating a fussy 
or muddled effect, as is so often the case 
with realistic jewelry and ornamenta- 
tion. In the photographic record of the 
Theatre for 1948-1950 the neck chain 
worn by Anthony Quayle in a close-up 
portrait as Henry VIII gives an admir- 
able idea of how pieces of felt have been 
moulded and stiffened into ornament. 

Crowns are an extension of the same 
procedure. The basic form is cut, the 
two ends stitched together to make the 
circular base, and the raised ornament 
of the crown created by moulding bits 
of felt into the desired decorative shapes 
and then gluing them into place. The 
crown is made solid with coats of size, 
and any further ornamentation, usually 
consisting of bits of metal or lengths of 
rope, are glued into place. As with 
armour, the whole is darkened and the 
surface extensively highlighted in gilt 
or silver. It is interesting to note that 
in all the items in which felt is in- 
tended to suggest metal, the surface is 
always darkened and then highlighted 
in metallic paint rather than silvered or 
gilded and then shadowed. 


Felt used for hats needs no explana- 
tion—merely dexterous fingers to mould 
the desired shapes over a headblock but 
felt plumes and fur need more defini- 
tion. They are used only infrequently 
at the Memorial Theatre, generally for 
stylized effects, when it is desirable for 
the strands of a particular plume to 
present a heavy and very bold effect, or 
when it is necessary for a piece of fur 
to have a thick, stringy quality even at a 
distance. For the plume a long piece of 
felt is shredded on one side into strands 
the desired length and width and these 
are then curled and twisted under steam 
into shapes roughly approximating the 


line of a plume. With fur, scores of long, 
stringy, and uneven lengths of felt are 
sewn to a base, and under steam these 
countless uneven strands are twisted into 
varying shapes whose overall effect, when 
seen at a distance, is of a tangled mass 
of long fur. In the Memorial Theatre 
volume for 1948-1950 Anthony Quayle 
as Henry VIII wears a plume of felt, 
and in the volume for 1951-1953 Mar- 
garet Leighton as Lady Macbeth wears 
a large, stylized fur piece of felt thrown 
over one shoulder. 


I doubt if these methods of using felt 
are new to most costumers, but surely, as 
the photographs of Memorial Theatre 
productions illustrate, the craftsmen in 
the workshops at Stratford have carried 
to a high degree of perfection the art of 
using felt for many various costume 
purposes—using it, one might add, for 
making those difficult costume items, 
armour and jewelled ornamentation, 
for which the costumer continuously 
seeks new methods of construction. 
Whether felt or the new plastic is bet- 
ter for this purpose depends on which 
medium the costumer finds easier to 
handle and manipulate. It is true that 
in England felt is obtainable at a more 
reasonable tariff than in the United 
States and that the new plastics are not 
yet available there in a large range of 
sizes, but the craftsmen at the Memorial 
Theatre regard felt, no matter what its 
cost, as the perfect medium with which 
to line costumes, shape armour, and 
build ornamental accessories. Since 
the Memorial Theatre workshops do 
produce such beautiful and exciting ef- 
fects with felt, it might be well for the 
American educational theatre costumer 
to reconsider his ideas about felt and its 


uses and do a little experimenting along 
the lines laid down by the Stratford 
craftsmen. 
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ARTHUR MILLER’S TRAGEDY OF BABBITT 


GORDON W. COUCHMAN 


If we accept Walpole’s distinction con- 
cerning life as it appears to those who 
think and those who feel, we must ac- 
cept the classification of satire as comedy. 
Pursuing the matter further, however, 
we are bound to see that although sa- 
tire begins as comedy it does not always 
end as comedy; if the mission of satire 
is to hold the mirror up to folly and 
vice, then we might conclude that true 
comedy never can be satirical at all, 
since from folly and vice (or so the 
moralists assure us) come pain and evil, 
and pain and evil suggest not comedy 
but tragedy. Unlike comedy in the or- 
dinary sense, satire exposes a weakness 
which may be fatal. Tragedy on the 
other hand, understood as the depiction 
of individual suffering, while far from 
excluding the satirical (witness Hamlet), 
does not ordinarily seek so much to ex- 
pose the weakness as to redeem it 
through some compensatory quality of 
greatness. But if, as in bourgeois tragedy, 
not only the weakness of the individual, 
but also of the society that produced 
him, is at least implied, to that extent 
tragedy itself may assume more of the 
character of satire, which is always, in- 
ferentially, a social matter. 


It is significant that, even though The- 
odore Dreiser in 1925 called his most 
famous novel An American Tragedy, 
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much of American literature in the 
1920's was satirical. Equally significant 
is the fact that for our own time the 
brittle, brilliant satire of a Mencken or 
a Lewis no longer appears either ap- 
propriate or adequate. It is not too much 
to say that the bright little world por- 
trayed in the opening paragraph of 
Babbitt is almost as remote from the 
stream-lined America of today as the 
world of that other satirist, Mark Twain. 
Even more than Lewis’ generation has 
ours had to suffer from the brassy noise 
of high-pressure commercialism and a 
Janus-faced technological advance beside 
which Babbitt’s worship of gadgets seems 
innocence itself. It comes as something 
of a shock to realize that in rereading 
Babbitt, published in 1922, we are, to 
all intents, back in the days before radio 
(to say nothing of radio and television 
networks), before supermarkets on any 
such scale as today, before air travel as 
we know it today. A hundred phe- 
nomena might be cited to suggest the 
change which has come over America 
since the era of Babbitt, but none would 
tell us any more than the plain state- 
ment that the things that Babbitt rep- 
resents are no longer as simple as they 
appeared to the Lewises and the Menc- 
kens, nor as funny. What was once a 
subject for satire in the comic sense, the 
overemphasis on externals, seems now 
a matter for more sober reflection. 
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It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if to present-day readers, Sinclair Lewis’ 
satire on George F. Babbitt in the nine- 
teen-twenties should seem less amusing 
than instructive. Today we are likely to 
hear chiefly the “sadder and deeper 
notes” that Ludwig Lewisohn in Ex- 
pression in America hears in this “bril- 
liant and contemptuous satiric presen- 
tation.” Thus the noisy reunion of Bab- 
bitt’s class of ’96 has a parallel, insofar 
as a parallel exists at all, in the blank 
and silent luncheon meeting of fellow- 
alumni which Marquand’s H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esq., attends two decades later. In 
reality, readers who seek a successor to 
Babbitt in contemporary satire are like- 
ly to come away disappointed. Babbitt’s 
real successor has other origins. His 
name is Willy Loman. 


A recent query by Joseph Wood 
Krutch in The Saturday Review for Jan- 
uary 10, 1953, “Is Our Common Man 
Too Common?” suggests the possibility 
that the malady which Babbitt was writ- 
ten to expose if not to cure (though the 
example here is my own), may merely 
have taken a new and more disturbing 
turn. If this is so, it is appropriate that 
George F. Babbitt today should be not 
the target of satire but the protagonist 
in a tragedy. Moreover, as the novel 
has a notable lineage in middle-class 
satire, so the play has a long and illus- 
trious ancestry in English bourgeois trag- 
edy, in which the fate of the hero, as 
suggested above, is to some extent a com- 
mentary on the social conditions which 
helped to make it possible. As for the 
respective forms of drama and fiction, 
pertinent aspects of Babbittry itself were 
being satirized on the stage during the 
Babbitt era in Eugene O’Neill’s William 
Brown and Marco, Elmer Rice’s Mr. 
Zero, and even in George Kelly’s show- 
off, Aubrey Piper. Willy Loman has 
predecessors in the drama who already 
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are blood-brothers to George F. Babbitt, 
and the circumstance that Willy is the 
hero of a play and Babbitt the hero of 
a novel is really incidental. Of far great- 
er importance is the fact that, in an 
age in which Babbitt’s ideals are an 
anachronism, Willy is incapable of any 
other. Thus Arthur Miller merely brings 
Sinclair Lewis up to date. 

As Ludwig Lewisohn has noted, Sin- 
clair Lewis’ novel has a definite struc- 
ture, an example of which is the pur- 
poseful balance within Chapters XV 
and XIX. In spite of, or perhaps because 
of this neat structure, Babbitt could al- 
most be taken apart and rearranged as 
two books. One of these books would 
be about George F. Babbitt, but the 
other would be about Babbittry, for 
which the hackneyed phrase, the wor- 
ship of Success, is still the closest equiv- 
alent. Lewis’ satire is simply the story 
of what Babbittry does to George F. 
Babbit. Arthur Miller’s tragedy is the 
story of what it does to Willy Loman. 

“Babbitt” and “Babbittry” during the 
nineteen-twenties became, if not house- 
hold words, at least epithets to conjure 
with in many a divided household. Like- 
wise “Many Americans,” according to 
John Gassner in his introduction to 
Death of a Salesman in A Treasury of 
The Theatre, “from all walks of life 
have identified themselves or their rela- 
tives with Willy. .. .” Babbittry destroys 
the best that is in George F. Babbitt, 
and consumes Willy Loman. Babbitt is 
a salesman first and last. Babbitt glories 
in his commonplaceness; nothing terri- 
fies him more than not to be thought 
one of the boys. Willy, with his “jolly 
locker-room personality,” as Gassner 
phrases it, might have been one of Bab- 
bitt’s salesmen. 

The city that makes Babbitt (and 
even his creator) exult, closes in on Wil- 
ly, robs him of his self-respect, gives 
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him an excuse for complaining but no 
excuse for living. ‘We don’t belong in 
this nuthouse of a city,” protests his 
son Biff. The ideal of salesmanship that 
sustains Babbitt through flights of 
Booster oratory and orgies of backslap- 
ping, produces Howard Wagner, who 
thinks more of his new wire-recorder 
than he does of his oldest salesman. 
Babbitt’s worship of success becomes an 
obsession in Willy, and when success 
almost visibly slips through his fingers, 
he transfers his ideal to his son, on 
whom it sits as a burden intolerable as 
death. Babbitt’s easy business ethics 
are a cynical corruption in Willy. Willy 
ordering his own sons to steal sand from 
a nearby construction job is only one 
example. This he does for the benefit 
of their rich uncle Ben. Ben’s voice in 
fact booms through the jungle of Willy's 
confusions as through the jungle of 
Africa, a hollow reminder of that suc- 
cess which has not so much eluded Wil- 
ly as tricked him into thinking he is 
what he is not. Babbitt also—he who 
fawns upon the McKelveys and subsides 
into awed silence before banker Ea- 
thorne—would have been hypnotized by 
Ben. 


Ben is a living reminder to Willy of 
what might have been. “If I'd gone with 
him to Alaska that time,” Willy triés to 
convince himself, “everything would've 
been totally different.” Babbitt tells us 
that he too has not done what he wanted 
to do. “I could have been a darn good 
orator,” he complains to Myra. Seneca 
Doane, the “radical’’ lawyer, appeases 
Babbitt’s antagonisms but not his dis- 
contents when he says to him: “T re- 
member—in college you were an unus- 
ually liberal, sensitive chap. I can still 
recall your saying to me that you were 
going to be a lawyer, and take the cases 
of the poor for nothing, and fight the 
rich.” To his son Ted at the end Babbitt 
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makes the most damaging admission of 
all: “Practically, I've never done a 
single thing I’ve wanted to in my whole 
life.” 

To George F. Babbitt the man comes 
doubts from time to time concerning 
Babbittry itself. In his fumbling for 
some answer to his questions Babbitt be- 
comes most nearly a person, individual- 
ized, humanized, understandable in suf- 
fering. At such moments the satire is 
almost stilled, and one can hear dis- 
tinctly an undertone of melancholy that 
pervades Willy Loman’s story. But 
though in his more inward moments 
Babbitt may see himself as a failure, 
outwardly he is a Success, both in his 
own estimation and that of Zenith. No 
matter how strenuously Willy strives to 
persuade himself otherwise, being fired 
by the son of the man who had hired 
him merely confirms an inner convic- 
tion of total failure. Willy is Babbitt 
with the corners of the mask turned 
down. Babbitt merely wants to be liked: 
Willy wants to be well-liked. With this 
criterion he has inspired his sons. The 
tragedy becomes explicit when Charley, 
Willy’s only friend, demands: “Willy, 
why must everybody like you?’”’—a ques- 
tion for which Willy has no answer. 
Fortunately for Babbitt, Paul Riesling 
is not a Charley. 


Perhaps nothing so well illustrates 
the evolution from Babbitt to Willy 
Loman as the friendships of the two 
men. For all Babbitt’s dread of not 
being one of the boys, his one real 
friend, Paul Riesling, is a “highbrow.” 
Babbitt loves Paul with single-minded 
devotion. 

He was fonder of Paul Riesling than of anyone 
on earth except himself and his daughter 
Tinka. They had been classmates, roommates, 
in the State University, but always he thought 
of Paul Riesling, with his dark slimness, his 
precisely parted hair, his mnose-glasses, his 
hesitant speech, his moodiness, his love of 
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music, as a younger brother, to be petted and 
protected. 


When Paul goes to prison for shooting 
his nagging wife, Zilla, Babbitt loses the 
one member of his adult world whose 
welfare means more to him than his 
own, his sole refuge from “the pompos- 
ities of being Mr. George F. Babbitt of 
Zenith.” He visits Paul in prison: “Bab- 
bitt knew that in this place of death 
Paul was already dead. And as he pon- 
dered on the train home something in 
his own self seemed to have died.” 

Thus Babbitt, in a relationship of 
comparative simplicity, gives. Willy, in 
a friendship with Charley as complex as 
the other is simple, takes. If any brother- 
ing is done, Charley does it, but one 
cannot imagine Willy admitting such a 
thing. Willy treats Charley as one of 
the family; that is, he quarrels with 
Charley constantly. Yet he himself tells 
Charley: “You're the only friend I got.” 
It is Charley who in the hour of Willy's 
defeat sums up the fatal befuddlement 
that is Willy: “And the funny thing is 
that you’re a salesman, and vou don't 
know that.” All the sentimental protec- 
tive charm of single-minded devotion 
in which Babbitt luxuriates is gone, its 
place taken by the recriminations of men 
moving about in worlds dimly realized. 
Informed by Charley that his son Ber- 
nard is to argue a case before the Su- 
preme Court, Willy can only marvel that 
Bernard has not even mentioned it. 
The reason is quite simple to Charley: 
“He don’t have to—he’s gonna do it.” 
Friendship with a Paul Riesling pales 
alongside the massive reality of having 
Charley for your neighbor. 


As we have seen, Babbitt faces him- 
self with surprising resolution if not 
very satisfactory results. In spite of his 
boasting, Willy, too, is more than once 
brought up short against an image of 
himself which is far from flattering. 
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“You know, the trouble is, Linda, people 
don’t seem to take to me.” People laugh 
at him or ignore him altogether. 


I'm fat. I'm very—foolish to look at, Linda. I 
didn’t tell you, but Christmas time I happened 
to be calling on F. H. Stewarts and a salesman 
I know, as I was going in to see the buyer I 
heard him say something about—walrus. And 
I—I cracked him right across the face. I won't 
take that. I simply will not take that. But they 
do laugh at me. I know that. 


After he has been fired, Willy interrupts 
his conversation with Bernard to ask in 
a small voice, “What's the secret?” When 
Ben tells Willy that the latter’s suicide 
will be called cowardly, Willy rejoins: 
“Why? Does it take more guts to stand 
here the rest of my life ringing up a 
zero?” Willy jeers at Hap’s fatuous at- 
tempts to reassure him. And yet Willy 
never really faces either the paternal 
corruption apparent in Hap, whom his 
mother herself calls a philandering bum, 
or the corruption which conditions Biff 
to steal Bill Oliver’s fountain pen. 


Of George F. Babbitt one might say 
unhesitatingly that he makes out all 
right. Willy Loman’s story, as we said 
at the beginning of this study, suggests 
that the problem of Babbittry is no 
longer so simple. Babbitt and his son 
Ted—‘the Babbitt men’’—join forces 
at the end. Of his own volition, and 
while still in most respects a boy, Ted 
leaves college to marry, and although he 
is ignorant of his father’s clumsy phi- 
landerings, nothing in his upbringing 
or environment would indicate that he 
would necessarily disapprove. On the 
other hand Biff, thirty-four, never fin- 
ishes high school because in a squalid 
Boston hotel room he saw his father, 
not as dad who could be counted on to 
“fix” a failure in math., but as Willy 
Loman who gave a woman stockings 
which rightfully belonged Biff’s 
mother. The shallow, sheepish under- 
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standings of “the Babbitt men” give way 
to mortal combat between Biff and Wil- 
ly. In the last scene with Ben Willy asks: 


Oh, Ben, how do we get back to all the great 
times? Used to be so full of light, and comrade- 
ship, the sleigh-riding in winter, and the 
ruddiness on his cheeks. And always some kind 
of good news coming up, always something 
nice coming up ahead. And never even let me 
carry the valises in the house, and simonizing, 
simonizing that little red car! Why can’t I give 
him something and not have him hate me? 


Here Willy echoes Linda’s anguished 
query to Biff earlier in the play: “Why 
are you so hateful to each other? Why 
is that?” The answer lies in the corrup- 
tion which is Willy’s heritage to Biff. 
“I stole myself out of every good job 
since high school,” exclaims Biff in the 
showdown. But the corruption goes 
deeper even than this. “We never told 
the truth for ten minutes in this house!” 
When Willy arrives at the restaurant 
to have dinner with Happy and Biff, 
the latter has had six hours of cooling 
his heels in Bill Oliver’s office to learn 
some home truths about himself. “Who 
was it, pop?” he demands. “Who ever 
said I was a salesman with Oliver?” 
From this it is only a step to the show- 
down, when Biff shouts at his father: 
“T never got anywhere because you blew 
me so full of hot air I could never stand 
taking orders from anybody!” During 
this showdown one can hear a wo- 
man’s laughter from an earlier scene, 
half-strident, half-voluptuous, blaring 
through a mounting storm of accusa- 
tions: Biff’s stealing, cheating, roughing 
the girls, driving without a license. . . . 


From this agony of father and son 
groping toward each other through the 
nightmare of their mutual disenchant- 
ment, Linda could not escape if she 
wished: she is wife and mother, judge 
and comforter, hopelessly involved. By 
comparison Myra Babbitt plays a pas- 
sive role, at times holding her own 
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only with difficulty against the incor- 
rigible patronizing of twin male egos. 
Myra is possessive enough in a dumb, 
dogged way, and capable of quietly do- 
ing as she pleases in the matter of the 
McKelvey dinner invitations, but she 
usually succeeds in registering mere 
token protests against her husband’s 
domineering ways. Linda is Willy’s apol- 
ogist: “Attention—attention must be 
paid to such a man.” But she is more: 
to his sons she is conscience itself, she 
fixes responsibility for actions, some- 
thing which, according to the playwright 
himself, must be done if our theater is 
to recover the spirit of tragedy: ‘You're 
a pair of animals! Not one, not another 
living soul would have had the cruelty 
to walk out on that man in a restau- 
rant!” This is undeniably a new voice 
in our theater. As Eugene O'Neill once 
put it, the playwright whose characters 
speak like this is seeking to do more 
than merely scribble around the surface 
of things. Steadfastly refusing to deceive 
herself in the midst of all the self-de- 
ception around her, Linda seems always 
to be waiting fatalistically for the next 
blow. It is Linda who worries about 
Biff’s stealing, who asks why Biff must 
fight, who distrusts Ben. Between Myra 
Babbitt’s whimpering about not being 
wanted and Linda’s quiet lament over 
Willy’s grave a revolution has taken 
place, a revolution which no mere dif- 
ference in talent or medium can ac- 
count for. Myra Babbitt has on her 
hands a successful child; Linda seeks to 
protect a failure who must nevertheless 
be reckoned a man. A length of rubber 
hose measures the distance between the 
two situations. 


But in order fully to understand the 
wedded life of Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Babbitt, we have to know the fairy girl. 
The fairy girl, slim and white, waits for 
Babbitt in his dreams. In his waking 
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hours she is by turns his secretary, his 
provocative teen-age future daughter-in- 
law, the wife of one of the boys, finally 
a customer, Tanis Junique. In the midst 
of his most painful introspections Bab- 
bitt “stumbled onto the admission that 
he wanted the fairy girl—in the flesh.” 
He becomes conscious of a longing “to 
run childishly with his troubles to the 
comfort of the fairy child.” And when 
he meets Tanis Junique he exults: “I’ve 
found her! I’ve dreamed of her all 
these years and now I’ve found her!” 
No matter that this vision, like his mar- 
riage itself, cannot survive the reality. 


To Louetta Swanson, one of the 
women whom he identifies with the fairy 
girl, Babbitt confesses that he is “always 
lonely.” To Biff in the hotel room Willy 
explains feebly: “‘She’s nothing to me, 
Biff. I was lonely, I was terribly lonely.” 
But instead of a fairy girl’s silvery chime 
Willy hears through Linda’s well-mean- 
ing laughter the laughter of Linda’s 
Boston rival, who will “put him right 
through to the buyers.” Instead of pur- 
suing a fairy child, Willy is obliged in 
front of Biff’s shattered eyes to give 
Linda’s stockings to The Woman in or- 
der to get rid of her. Throughout Bab- 
bitt’s quest for the fairy girl, disaster, 
it is true, never seems far off, but it 
never quite catches up, and Babbitt is 
restored snug and secure to the bosom 
of his family and the Good Citizens 
League. Disaster breaks rudely over Wil- 
ly’s head. “I’ll make it up to you,” he 
says half-heartedly to Linda, but the 
sight of her mending has the effect of 
an apparition: “I won’t have you mend- 
ing stockings in this house!”’ To Biff and 
later to Ben he confesses almost plead- 
ingly: “The woman has waited and the 
woman has suffered. . . .” For Willy 
there is no fairy girl, only Biff to call 
him a fake and a dime a dozen. 


Willy Loman, says John Gassner in 


the introduction quoted earlier, is a 
victum of “overpublicized” values. 
Insofar as it exposes the hollowness of ma- 
terialistic values, Death of a Salesman carries on 
the cultural rebellion staged by the playwrights, 
novelists, critics, and artists of the nineteen- 
twenties. 

As others have pointed out, Sinclair 
Lewis’ hatred of Babbittry did not pre- 
vent him from being more than half in 
love with George F. Babbitt and the city 
of Zenith itself. Whether or not, as 
Alfred Kazin asserts in On Native 
Grounds, Lewis later succumbed to the 
attitudes he had ridiculed, is immate- 
rial, as is the charge heard elsewhere that 
Willy Loman’s story is not tragic because 
the playwright himself despises Willy’s 
values. Arthur Miller himself has dis- 
cussed this subject at some length, but 
his own Linda sums it up: “A little man 
can be just as exhausted as a great man.” 
Babbitt and his descendant alike, when 
one comes right down to it, had the 
“wrong dreams,” but, each in his blun- 
dering way works out a solution of a 
kind. Babbitt’s hope is in his son Ted, 
and Willy’s in Biff; the interval that 
separates the two endings in time makes 
it inevitable that, whatever the differ- 
ence in emotional response may be, we 
are willing to accept Babbitt’s solution, 
while Willy’s seems as troubled and con- 
fused as the age itself. 

And yet, one almost feels that the 
note of reconciliation on which the nov- 
el ends must have been of less conse- 
quence before the same mood found 
such memorable expression in the play. 
At its best, Arthur Miller’s play shares 
with Sinclair Lewis’ novel a rare gift 
for the poetic in the colloquial which re- 
deems both works from being merely 
depressing. What Willy’s friend, Char- 
ley, would have said of Babbitt’s dreams 
we can only surmise, but for Willy we 
know that he pronounces, in his own 
unique idiom, the only fitting epitaph. 
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A STYLE FOR SHAKESPEARE 


B. L. JOSEPH 


In a letter to Nevill Coghill written 


in 1944 on the subject of Shakespearean 


acting, the late Harley Granville-Barker 
remarked: “But it would take fifty years 
—two or three generations of actors 
moulding a tradition—to develop a per- 
formance which should please us both.” 
And considering how much had been 
done since the turn of the century, he 
added that he proposed to concentrate 
on quality, and that “the fruits of the 
past fifty years are now ready to be 
picked.’"* A decade has passed since these 
words were written; nevertheless, if we 
are to regard those “fruits” as the de- 
velopment of a suitable style for the 
playing of Shakespeare, we can hardly 
claim that anyone has started yet on the 
task of picking them. Even so, it may be 
claimed, perhaps, that we are in fact 
witnessing the logical development of 
trends in Shakespearean performance 
which have their source in the fifty years 
of which Granville-Barker was speaking, 
for I suspect that much of the strenuous 
and imaginative work of those years was 
not pointed in the direction which 
would enable it to reach the mark at 
which we all aim, Shakespeare performed 


B. L. Joseph, Lecturer in English at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol and author of Elizabethan 
Acting, was for three seasons director of the 
productions of Shakespeare’s plays presented 
at the Mermaid Theatre in London. 

1Richard Flatter, “Introduction,” Shake- 
speare’s Producing Hand (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1948), p. v. 


in a way which does full justice to him 
both as playwright and poet, and shows 
that any evaluation of him which re- 
gards him as primarily either the one or 
the other is totally inadequate. 


So bald a declaration may well seem 
far too assertive, and far too slighting a 
judgment on a great deal of inspired re- 
search and production. I must hasten, 
therefore, to emphasize very strongly in- 
deed that I by no means feel as certain 
in my mind as I may seem in cold print. 
It is simple enough to diagnose what has 
gone wrong—there I have no doubts; 
but I am not at all sure of the antidote; 
my own tentative experiments may not 
be well-advised; they may, indeed, repre- 
sent more steps in the wrong direction. 
What is postulated here of the acting of 
Shakespeare is intended to be anything 
but dogmatic; the work to be considered 
has been tentative; if it seems to be 
described in too self-assured a manner, 
that is because what is but hesitant in 
the mind often takes on too self-assured 
a guise on paper. That the solution to 
the difficulties has been found I am not 
certain but I have no doubt that it can 
be found, and not only quite easily, but 
within a very few years—in far fewer 
than fifty. This solution does not de- 
pend on training actors afresh, or on 
giving them new techniques, but simply 
on their acquiring a real understanding 
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A STYLE FOR SHAKESPEARE 


of the art of Elizabethan drama; and 
this can very easily be imparted. 


Where actors and producers of Shake- 
speare err is in not concentrating on the 
text of the play as something to be un- 
derstood thoroughly as a work of art in 
its own right before any attempt is made 
to consider how it ought to be embodied 
in the theatre. They tend instead to be 
distracted between several interests; pro- 
ducer and actor begin to think in terms 
of theatre before they know what it is 
that they have to translate into those 
terms. I am not undervaluing the mod- 
ern art of the theatre; but problems of 
lighting, of scenery, staging, and of style 
in production ought not ideally to be 
considered until we know, with the kind 
of knowledge which a good conductor 
has of his composer’s score, the text of 
the play which is to be lit, located, staged 
and translated into style of décor. Un- 
derstanding of the play awaits us only 
in the author’s lines; when they are 
really understood, not as a bare under- 
standing of theme, character, situation, 
structure and developing plot, then we 
can start to consider how we are going 
to produce it; to make our plan too soon 
—the practice it seems to me of the mod- 
ern stage—is to ensure failure. Merely 
to use a platform stage, for instance, is 
not the key to the situation; although it 
is certain that a platform offers an ob- 
stacle to some extent to the worst vices 
of modern production. But no stage— 
platform, arena, or picture-frame—is 
going to take the place of an understand- 
ing of the work of art which is to be 
produced; and that includes an under- 
standing of the kind of art of which this 
particular work is an example. 


Elizabethan drama presents difficul- 
ties to the modern actor primarily be- 
cause he ought to speak it in a manner 
which does full justice to its organiza- 
tion of rhythms, sounds, images as verse, 
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while embodying at the same time every 
scrap of emotion and character which 
the author has imagined and expressed 
in his words. The style which suits na- 
turalistic drama does not suit Eliza- 
bethan verse but some modern verse 
drama has been written to suit natur- 
alistic acting, with, to my mind, a sacri- 
fice of much of the extra power which 
verse gives the dramatist who can rely 
on his actors to play it adequately. If 
we assume for the moment theoretically 
that the literary quality of a text can be 
separated from the emotion and charac- 
ter created in it (knowing well that in 
practice the division does not hold good) 
the actor’s twofold task can be illus- 
trated. For instance, consider Banquo’s 
lines to Macbeth: 


Good Sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair. 


Although “fear” and “fair” are no 
longer homonyms, they are enough alike 
to support the playing upon sense and 
the actor must make the audience aware 
of the antithesis by means of his voice at 
the same time as he acts Banquo’s sur- 
prise. It does not matter how he does it, 
so long as his speaking gives us Banquo’s 
emotion and character in Shakespeare’s 
organization of words. It may be by a 
higher-pitched inflexion of fear, an- 
swered by a low-pitched inflexion on 
fair, used as the foundation for the 
imaginative contrast of what is fearful 
with what is fair. But however the actor 
does it, he can only be regarded as ade- 
quate when he makes us aware of the 
organization of language as well as of 
the character and emotion. 


As for the problem of character, I 
have noticed that the easiest way of 
solving this is again by concentrating on 
the text imaginatively. The alternative 
is to risk imposing on the author's words 
a consistency which really conflicts with 
them instead of deriving from and em- 
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bodying them. For instance, Macbeth’s 
inability to renounce all desire for the 
crown, combined with an equal reluc- 
tance to take an action to gain it, is in- 
volved in the figurative organization of 
his words: 


If chance will have me King why chance may 
crown me 
Without my stir. 


And the foundation for the understand- 
ing acting of these words is provided by 
the balancing of “chance’—‘chance,” 
“will have King’—‘“will crown”; while 
the two latter are both balanced against 
the longing of “without my stir.” 


Of course, in performance the actor 
must combine “literature” with charac- 
ter and emotion but the point which can 
néver be made too often is that these 
are themselves part of the “literature.” 
Henry V’s complex of emotion, the full 
quality of his character, will remain in- 
accessible to anyone who does not under- 
stand the organization of the opening 
lines of his speech before Harfleur. 


One more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 


Henry has more than an almost animal 
ferocity: to be sure, his resolution is 
relentless, but he is well aware that it 
is his “dear friends” who must make 
one more attempt, whom he must lead 
back again into a hell from which there 
may be no return. For all his fierce 
courage, this is still the man praised by 
the clerics early in the play, who knows 
humility and modest stillness, who un- 
derstands friendship, but who also knows 
what war means. No acting of the lines 
which speaks “dear friends” without 


communicating the meaning, “dear 
friends,” can re-create Shakespeare’s 
Henry, whose unwavering firmness, 


which knows the costs, expresses itself 
in the ironic hyperbole of the antithesis 
of “breach” with “close the wall up.” 
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This is not just a fierce, exhibition of 
great courage, but the bravery of a 
complex, civilized, and courteous Chris- 
tian King as the poet imagined him. 


I have been fortunate to have been 
given the opportunity by Bernard and 
Josephine Miles for three seasons in 
their Mermaid Theatre to develop ex- 
perimentally a style of acting which 
might serve some of those needs of 
Shakespeare’s text to which I have been 
drawing attention. It is not my purpose 
to suggest that everything that was done 
in Mermaid productions was successful; 
rather am I aiming at giving some indi- 
cation of the way in which we were at- 
tempting to reproduce or the stage so 
much as we felt we understood of Shake- 
speare’s intention as expressed in the 
text. Ideally, as I have already remarked, 
the way to train actors is to explain to 
them the nature of the art, to lead them 
into understanding the essential differ- 
ences between Elizabethan drama as it 
is, and as it seems to us when we do not 
dissociate it from our experience of mod- 
ern theatre and modern drama.’ In fact, 
the sooner the actor were to become in- 
dependent of my guidance, the more 
satisfied I would be. Unfortunately, in 
the Mermaid productions, time and 
money called for speed and as a result 
we often had to resort to superficially 
effective, but fundamentally incorrect 
methods of teaching. An actor was never 
asked to do anything which seemed to 
him essentially wrong, but often our 
very co-operative cast would imitate a 
movement or an intonation which had 
not come from their own individual 
imagining of the lines completely as 
part of an Elizabethan work of art, 
even when the result on the stage was 
effective and convincing. 


2See my “The Elizabethan Stage and The 
Art of Elizabethan Drama,” Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, XCI (1955), 147-60. 
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Perhaps the greatest difference in prac- 
tice between what we did, and what is 
normally done, involves the actor for- 
getting all that he has learnt of stage- 
positioning behind the picture frame, 
without attempting kaleidoscopic mo- 
bility of modern arena staging. Instead 
he has to concentrate on projecting the 
situation to the audience; everything 
is subordinated to making the audience 
feel in the theatre what is felt when the 
play is read imaginatively in the study. 
Often that meant that dialogue, or parts 
of a line of dialogue, might be acted at 
or for the audience. This is what was 
done, for example, with the following 
passages from Macbeth: I.v, from “And 
when goes hence?” to the end of the 
scene: II.ii, from “This is a sorry sight” 
to the end of the scene. The players did 
not always speak straight out into the 
audience; but they contrived to let the 
spectators see the expressions and looks 
of the respective speakers, which is not 
what happens with the normal speaking 
of dialogue, on or off the stage. Some- 
times part of a passage of dialogue would 
be directed to the other actor or actors, 
while another part was spoken to the 
audience. For instance, when Ross (I.ii.) 
tells the story of the battle in Fife, Peter 
Howell, having directed his account of 
the fight to the audience, turned back 
to Duncan on “and to conclude” but 
gave all the force of his triumph to the 
audience again, raising both arms in 


_ joy as he spoke “The victory fell on us.” 


A similar switching of the actor’s atten- 
tion between audience and another per- 
son on the stage occurred when Macbeth 
is given news of the moving of Birnam 
Wood. Bernard Miles was on the bal- 
cony: The messenger came hastily in 


_ through one of the doors below, stop- 
ping about six feet down-stage, facing 
_“outfront” as he said “I look’d toward 
Birnam,” and re-experiencing the terror 
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as if he were now seeing it, as he said, 
“the wood began to move.” He faced 
Macbeth for “Let me endure your wrath 
if it be not so,” turning front again for 
“Within this three mile may you see it 
coming.” He then turned back to Mac- 
beth for “I say,” but brought his face 
round to the audience again, cowering 
with terror, and putting all this emotion 
combined with an urge to convince his 
master, into face, voice, and gesture on 
the words “a moving grove,” in the in- 
stant before his hands came up to shield 
his eyes from the terrifying sight. 


This may well seem too complicated a 
procedure for so simple an incident in 
the play. In practice, however, it was 
not cumbersome; it needed careful re- 
hearsal and perfect timing; but its suc- 
cess—for if was successful—depended 
ultimately on the actor’s ability to imag- 
ine and communicate intensely what 
it was like to be the messenger at that 
moment. The switching of attention 
between Macbeth and audience was 
needed only to allow the communication 
to be made. I realize that it is modern 
opinion that the effect produced by pas- 
sages of dialogue should be projected at 
an audience as the result of the actors 
working on one another, concentrating 
all their attention on one another. And 
while this holds good of the picture 
frame stage which has no apron, it does 
not apply rigidly to acting on a plat- 
form. It may seem scarcely credible but, 
in fact, performances containing many 
such incidents as I have described 
seemed quite normal to the audiences; 
and critics, who would not have been 
averse to denouncing academic stiffness 
and untheatrical eccentricity, contended 
themselves with such remarks as “It 
seemed perfectly normal” (J. C. Trew- 
in); “the laboratory tested Global ges- 
tures . are remarkably like ours.” 
(Eric Keown); “scarcely archaic enough 
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to attract attention.” (The Spectator). 

It might be argued that if the mem- 
bers of the audience do not notice what 
the actors are doing in detail, all the 
effort is wasted; but the audience can 
respond more fully to what is done, 
even without knowing why, so long as 
the acting is communicating the real 
quality of Shakespeare’s lines. Our au- 
diences responded to the rhythm of Mac- 
beth’s and of Lady Macbeth’s steps across 
the stage after the murder, without real- 
izing that they were in fact moving in 
harmony with and in time to the rhy- 
thm and pace of the words they were 
speaking. What matters is that the au- 
dience should be given the strongest 
imaginative sharing of Shakespeare's 
work of art, whether details of technique 
are perceived or not. 

While I am uncertain, as I have said 
already, that the methods touched on 
here are necessarily the right ones, I am 
certain that a production cannot fail 
when it produces for the audience the 
same effects as those which come from 
imagining the play fully by a concen- 
trated reading of the text. Once we had 
imagined the effect of Malcom’s testing 
of Macduff, with its unexpected confus- 
ing of that nobleman, it was not diffi- 
cult to translate the incidents into per- 
formance but the first essential was to 
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understand what was happening in the 
scene ourselves. 


In the kind of performance towards 
which I might be described as groping, 
there is less work for the producer as 
that is understood today. He becomes 
primarily a touchstone, responding when 
Shakespeare is coming across, perceiving 
the difference when Shakespeare’s point, 
or full quality is missing. He reminds 
the actor, perhaps, of what a line, a 
speech, a scene, contains, calling on him 
to find his own imaginative way of em- 
bodying all that the words call for; not 
instructing, but asking. For the actor is 
not required to do things in any partic- 
ular way: He is asked to suit his action 
to the word. It is his business to decide 
how he will inflect his voice, how he 
will move, so that a particular organiza- 
tion of language together with the char- 
acter and emotion expressed in it, makes 
an impact on the audience; but it is not 
his business to ignore the author and 
give something else. What he has to 
effect is laid down for him by the poet; 
how he has to effect it is left to his own 
art; but no performance which does 
not convey the complete organization of 
language and the created character at 
one and the same time can, to my mind, 
be regarded as adequate. 


The Best Method for Shakespeare 


Why is it so hard to believe that Shakespeare was a dramatist of genius as 
well as a poet of genius? Indeed he is perhaps the only writer in our language who 
was both, and who discovered the elusive art of poetic drama. And if a dramatist 
of genius, does that not mean that he evolved from the conditions of his play- 
house his own method of presenting a story—which must be the best, if we can 
discover it? We do not go to the other side of idolatry in our appreciation if we 
suggest that it is a reasonable and becoming humility for a producer, in ap- 
proaching one or other of the plays, to assume that Shakespeare knew more about 
stagecraft than he does himself. His is the best method—if we can discover it. 
—Ronald Watkins, On Producing Shakespeare (New York: W. W. Norton, 


1950), p. 13. Quoted by permission. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 


When The Skin of Our Teeth opened 
at the ANTA Theatre, I heard seasoned 
Broadway-folk express surprise that 
Wilder’s play should have been selected 
as one of “Salute to France” produc- 
tions sent to Paris during the 1955 sum- 
mer. There were also dark whispers in 
the auditorium to the effect that the 
producers had dropped fifty-thousand 
dollars on the venture despite assistance 
from our State Department, and the loss 
of money (whether true or false) was ap- 
parently considered further proof of 
the producers’ folly. It was evident that 
The Skin of Our Teeth still puzzles 
people, as it did on a larger scale, when it 
was first staged in 1942. If I had had any 
doubts as to the accuracy of my suspi- 
cion, they would have been dispelled 
by the utter bewilderment of one 
of our wealthiest Hollywood bosses, al- 
though he was obviously impressed with 
the importance of a venture that com- 
bined the talents of George Abbott and 
Helen Hayes as Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus 
and Mary Martin as Sabina. 


That the confusion should exist at all 
is far more important than that we 
should be in agreement, as I believe 
ET] readers would be, that Broadway 
could not have started its new season 
(somewhat prematurely on August 17th) 
more auspiciously. Wilder’s “human 
comedy” was without a doubt the most 
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provocative American play to come out 
of World War II. It was an uplifting 
experience in 1942 for those who sub- 
mitted to its fantastication then instead 
of complaining that it was so original 
that it was obscure or grumbling, with 
George Jean Nathan, that it was so 
unoriginal that Joyce had already done 
the same thing in Finnegan’s Wake. 
The blending of contemporary man 
with man in the Ice Age and during 
the Flood is, of course, a Joycean 
procedure. But unlike Finnegan’s Wake, 
Wilder’s piece is entirely clear—so 
clear, indeed, that if I have any 
complaint of my own to register, aside 
from some annoyance at the author’s 
archness, it is that The Skin of Our 
Teeth is too clear. It is clear somewhat 
in the manner of a Sunday School 
Pageant—that is, it is somewhat obvious 
and lacks the lesson-transcending quali- 
ties of a true poetic achievement, which 
is what The Skin of Our Teeth should 
have been in order to fulfill all its 
potentialities. There were times during 
the performance when I would have 
preferred the ambiguity of Joyce, if for 
no other purpose than to place an oc- 
casional banality behind a verbal smoke- 
screen. 


If the present writer is right or even 
only “half-right,” why the confusion in 
an audience which could have been 
called sophisticated and which was 


certainly cosmopolitan? It could not 
have been caused by the production 
which had been directed with taste and 
clarity by the ablest of our recently- 
arrived stage directors, Alan Schneider, 
who got us an utterly entrancing per- 
formance from Mary Martin, a sound 
and (after the first act) vivacious one 
from Helen Hayes, and an exciting one 
from Florence Reed as the Fortune 
Teller of the Atlantic City scene. Com- 
parisons may be odious, but George 
Abbott, who exchanged acting for di- 
recting for the first time in decades, was 
a lightweight Antrobus by comparison 
with Fredric March; but even this re- 
claimed actor pinpointed Mr. Wilder’s 
story most lucidly. The answer to my 
question is, however, quite simple. Our 
general public is not accustomed to the 
titillating, if not indeed stimulating, 
ambiguity of having a serious theme 
such as man’s struggle with adversity 
and his own Cain-nature told humor- 
ously, or, rather, playfully. Continental 
Europeans, the French especially, are 
accustomed to seeing significant themes 
treated theatrically, just as the British 
are accustomed to seeing them treated 
gracefully or, as in the case of Priest- 
ley, Bridie and others, quizzically. We 
are accustomed to regarding serious 
themes with deadly seriousness—with 
the tragic gloom of O'Neill, the anger 
of the young Odets, the juridicial pas- 
sion of Arthur Miller. When a man 
writes a play and insists on our treating 
it as a lark and yet is plainly bent upon 
dramatizing the condition humaine, as 
it were, many of us don’t know whether 
we are ‘coming or going.’ In these mat- 
ters of theatre or culture we are an 
earnest young people by comparison 
with the Europeans, who are old hands 
at intellectual charades as a result of 
disenchantments not greatly removed 
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from cynicism and nearly always allied 
to scepticism. 


A subject much too wide-reaching in 
its consequences to our art and thinking 
to be gone into here, this problem of 
emotional and intellectual ambivalence 
must nevertheless be set down as ex- 
tremely important. It accounts for our 
general incapacity for doing justice in 
production to the work of such worthies 
of the European stage as Moliére, Le 
Sage, Sternheim, Chiarelli, Pirandello, 
Becque, and Bridie. In consequence, a 
considerable literature of the theatre 
has been terra incognita or, at least, 
terra infirma for us. And another con- 
sequence is a certain crudity on the part 
of our playwrights when they undertake 
to write on serious subjects but want to 
adopt a more detached tone or mood 
than O'Neill, Odets, and others have 
taught us to expect. Even so cultivated 
a man as Wilder has not wholly suc- 
ceeded, as we may suspect when we find 
him being skittish rather than witty, in- 
spirational (like a principal reading a 
lesson out of the Bible at assembly-time 
when Wilder trots out purple passages 
from the world’s great teachers in Act 3) 
rather than impassioned, avuncular 
rather than excitative. A close study of 
the play would, of course reveal consid- 
erably more—on the one hand, the 
merits of the work—that do not have to 
be explained to readers of this journal 
and, on the other, the overuse of arch 
theatricality of the ‘let’s-make-a-play’ 
genre of entertainment and the stale- 
mate inherent in Wilder’s cyclical view 
of history. For all that, however, the 
only appropriate conclusion is that, 
Wilder’s testament to the human race 
proved its vitality again in the ANTA 
revival. The production in spite of some 
unevenness and scenic commonplaceness, 
was a credit to ANTA in particular and 
the American theatre in general. 
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II 

The rest of this report concerns 
productions that belong to the rear- 
guard activity of the previous 1954-55 
season which will belong to history by 
the time this issue makes its appearance. 
Of the summer’s productions there were 
a few large-scale ones that might call for 
comment. But one of these, Guy 
Lombardo’s revamped perennial, Arab- 
ian Nights, at Jones Beach, is the kind 
of entertainment in which the music 
and the spectacle is summer-time be- 
guilement. Another, Paul Green’s 
pageant-drama Wilderness Road at 
Berea College, I am still hoping to see 
at this writing, though with dwindling 
expectations that I shall find the time 
to do so. A third, the Stratford (Con- 
necticut) Shakespearian Festival produc- 
tion of The Tempest must be discussed 
in only general terms, as the Festival 
enterprise is still in its beginnings. 
These looked dark enough when the 
company gave its first producton, Julius 
Caesar, but the darkness lifted consid- 
ably with The Tempest. Roddy Mc- 
Dowall’s playing of Ariel, moreover, was 
as graceful and distinctive as anyone 
can desire; that performance alone was 
worth the trip to Stratford, and al- 
though Prospero was listlessly performed 
by Raymond Massey, there were other 
performances with which one could well 
be satisfied—Christopher Plummer’s at- 
tractive Ferdinand and Jack Palance’s 
effective, if also somewhat tiresome, 
Caliban, for example. I cannot, however, 
resolve in my mind how the producers 
and the director Denis Carey could hope 
to project any work requiring the 
masque-like delicacy of The Tempest 
from the stage on which the perform- 
ance must be given—Horace Armistead’s 
excellent permanent setting notwith- 
standing. The set for the first scene is, 
indeed masterly; and since the full stage 
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is used (and used amid much thunder 
and physical excitement) the effect is 
everything it should be. But as the 
action recedes after the shipwreck scene, 
as it must on this huge stage, which has 
only a relatively narrow “apron,” nearly 
everything that transpires there gives an 
impression of academic remoteness. 
Only young Dr. MacDowall, whose 
physical vitality was boundless, and a 
pair of wonderfully zestful (if also 
somewhat wearing) clowns, managed to 
bridge the distance between the public 
and the performance, and also mnaaged 
to warm up the somewhat frosty air 
blowing between the stage and the audi- 
torium. It is dangerous to make predic- 
tions, but I venture to predict that 
ultimately the American Shakespeare 
Festival Management will find it ex- 
pedient to sacrifice several hundred of 
its 1500 seats and thrust a platform out 
into the audience. 


A pleasant but remote Tempest may 
be commended, but it is also to be sus- 
pected. At present, the management, 
which deserves much commendation for 
getting the enterprise started, housed, 
and supported, is in danger of enshrin- 
ing Shakespeare instead of producing 
his plays so that they will matter to 
others than summer vacationers and 
‘culture-seekers.” Shakespeare must be 
saved from culture. Otherwise, all but 
his darkest tragedies are likely to seem 
lukewarm by comparison with our 
musicals, such as the late-spring comedy 
Damn Yankees, which has no culture 
but has Gwen Verdon, whose feet 
fortunately are not iambic. It is a pity 
to allow a Tempest, a Twelfth Night, 
or an As You Like It to lose out to a 
‘vulgar’ musical about ‘vulgar’ baseball 
players winning or losing ‘vulgar’ ball- 
games as a result of the intervention of 
the devil, who is no gentleman, and a 
shapely hussy, played by Gwen Verdon. 
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But that’s the way of the theatre—it is 
no respector of persons and—reputa- 
tions. And, after all, did not the univer- 
sity men once lose out to the vulgar 
Shakespeare, or “Shake-scene.” 


It does not, however, follow that the 
American theatre is safe only so long as 
it sticks to aggressive entertainment, as 
I understand Alastair Cooke suggested in 
the Manchester Guardian after the 
opening of the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre’s unfortunate Julius 
Caesar. And the best evidence I have 
encountered has been available in the 
past half year in the off-Broadway 
theatres. The most dismaying perform- 
ance was Circle-in-the-Square’s produc- 
tion of Francis Fergusson’s The King 
and the Duke, a play that the distin- 
guished scholar and critic had fashioned 
out of Huckleberry Finn a long time 
ago—for performance at Bennington 
College, I believe. There was nothing 
seriously the matter with the play, al- 
though I should not have rated it as 
highly as the producers did. But the 
production almost smothered the signif- 
icance of the episodes of Huck’s en- 
counter with Mark Twain’s master- 
rogues. In all the bellowing and _ folk- 
singing of the chorus of Mississippi 
townspeople, Mark Twain’s mocking 
notes were almost entirely lost. In José 
Quintero’s staging of the play, the 
raft-scenes now and then achieved sing- 
ular beauty as a result of the use of the 
floor of the auditorium-stage (Circle-in- 
the-Square is an arena-theatre with a 
three-sided stage) for the raft. With the 
light falling from above, the audience 
could feel itself floating, too, under the 
moonlight. But the moment the produc- 
tion acquired “frontier energy,” all 
bedlam broke loose, and it was too un- 
comfortably close to the surrounding 
tiers of seats for enjoyment. 


By contrast, “Circle-in-the-Square”’ 
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gave a muted production of La Ronde, 
Eric Bentley’s version of Schnitzler’s 
naturalistic ‘round-dance’ of the libido. 
The results were generally gratifying 
despite dull stretches in the play and 
drab ones in the production. That 
Schnitzler’s work suffers from unevenness 
and some degree of monotony inherent 
in the theme and the pattern is, of 
course, an inconsequential matter by 
now. The important fact is that Schnitz- 
ler wrote all the big scenes with great 
acumen and deftness, and Mr. Quin- 
tero’s direction, which was as good as it 
could have possibly been on a central 
stage that happens to be scenically and 
atmospherically uninteresting for this 
play about love in old Vienna, was 
strongly supported by several of his 
actors. There were notable performances 
especially by Betty Miller as the young 
wife, Shirley Grayson as the _love- 
seasoned actress, Kathleen Murray as 
the susceptible parlor-maid and Ralph 
Williams as the young gentleman. It is 
not the least encouraging fact about 
the present vogue of off-Broadway 
production in Manhattan that Mr. 
Quintero should have been able to col- 
lect such interesting actors for a produc- 
tion that had to be put together within 
a few weeks after the rapid demise of 
The King and the Duke. 


A second group at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, however, had no such luck 
in the production of a new dramati- 
zation of Kafka’s The Trial, directed by 
Denis Vaughan. Such is the interest of 
Kafka’s fable of unknown guilt and 
undiscoverable justice in a period when 
these subjects have more than literary 
significance that The Trial had a good 
run. The dramatization had no great 
merit (the book is not easily turned into 
anything other than a series of stage- 
episodes, as even André Gide discovered 
in preparing his version for Barrault) 
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but the subject matter sufficed to gener- 
ate concern and some excitement. The 
excitement would have been greater if 
the performances had possessed greater 
interest. Only Aaron Fine’s “Uncle 
Albert” was entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause this actor had completely created 
a character. The difference between 
character-creation and mere “‘per{orm- 
ance” is so great that I have come to the 
conclusion the off-Broadway theatre will 
never take the place of the moribund 
Broadway stage until the training of 
actors becomes much more thorough 
than it has been; and until character- 
creation is developed far more than it 
apparently has been. 


Nevertheless, one becomes equally 
wary of overlooking the simple externals 
of acting, including voice-production, 
graceful physical movement, and the 
like, when one wanders about in the 
semi-professional little theatres of Man- 
hattan for any length of time. This has 
been twice apparent to me in the case 
of extremely intelligent little 
“Tempo Theatre” which started its first 
program with some excruciatingly inept 
Gertrude Stein playlets it had not the 
ability to perform or the wit to discard 
but ended the program with a powerful, 
almost memorable, piece of existentialist 
morbidezza, The Maids, by Jean Genet. 
Talent was apparent in the acting of 
Julie Bovasso and Joyce Henry, who 
played two morbidly attached and 
antagonistic maids in the household of 
an upper-class Frenchwoman, ‘“Mad- 
ame,” upon whom they try to avenge 
themselves for their frustrations. The 
actresses created character, all right! But 
their apparent lack of external training 
made the experience of observing them 
unnecessarily nerve-racking in a play 
that would have been a torment even 
without extraneous ministrations by 


raw acting. A production nonetheless 
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satisfactory, for the gracelessness of the 
maids was realistically motivated (as 
well as balanced by an authoritative 
performance of “Madame” by Fran 
Malis), The Maids earned respect for 
the new group. Its second production, 
The Telephone, which was written by 
Cocteau in 1944, Was a curious com- 
bination of bohemian contempt for pro- 
vinciality and of detective-story Kitsch 
revolving about a woman's revenge on 
a mean-spirited community. Kitsch and 
intellectualism have often been com- 
bined in the work of the aging enfant 
terrible of the French theatre. “Tempo 
Theatre” produced the play well, 
though with considerable unevenness in 
the acting which was only partially 
redeemed by the performance of Miss 
Bovasso as a neurotic girl and Katharine 
Sergava as the revengeful yet suave 
heroine. 


Still another experimental company, 
“Proscenium Producers,” which had 
previously fared handsomely with its 
Way of the World, ingratiated itself 
with the élite after February by giving 
the first New York production of The 
Thieves’ Carnival. This is Anouilh’s 
first professionally produced play Le Bal 
des Noleurs (1932) which should become 
a staple of the university and com- 
munity theatres. It will not be necessary, 
or perhaps even advisable, for them to 
follow this production, which makes 
too much of a harlequinade of this 
charming “comédie-ballet,” as Anouilh 
called this piece. Nevertheless, the 
production, in spite of some skittishness 
and self-congratulatory cleverness in the 
playing, possessed a glow that belongs 
so purely to the art of theatre rather 
than to dramatic literature, despite 
Anouilh’s deft writing, that it defies 
critical definition. All that needs to 
be said perhaps is that in some respects 


“Proscenium Producers, still in its in- 
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fancy, could have set the veterans of The 
Skin of Our Teeth a lesson or two in 
smooth and unostentatious use of the- 
atricalist stylization. Since The Thieves’ 
Carnival was succeeded by a distinctly 
appealing revival of one of our best 
native comedies, Morning’s at Seven, 
“Proscenium Producers” established it- 
self before the end of the summer as one 
of the very best of the new producing 
groups whose activities have helped to 
compensate for Broadway's routine in- 
eptness during the last quarter of the 
last season—the exception to which was 
the Shumlin production of Inherit the 
Wind. 

It is pleasant indeed to conclude with 
a report on this play about the “monkey 
trial” by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee, not because it is a masterpiece, 
but because it gave us a glimmer of the 
Broadway that used to be. And what 
was that Broadway? The answer is— 
simply a crude place where one occasion- 
ally heard a strong loud voice and 
witnessed the display of uncouth 
strength. There were displays of this 
seemingly vanished robustness both in 
the knockdown battle between Clarence 
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan 
in the text of the play and in the per- 
formance of Paul Muni, whose “ham- 
ming” had a halo of conviction and a 
sound of true passion, and Ed Begley, 
whose Bryan needed only a little more 
malignity to match the strength of Mr. 
Muni’s Darrow. Herman Shumlin’s 
hammer-blow direction hasn’t failed 
him once since he staged The Children’s 
Hour in 1934. A suitable, striking stage- 
setting by the young designer Peter 
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Larkin provides simultaneous views of 
the courthouse and the town where the 
fundamentalists fought their last major 
battle against the evolutionists in the 
happy days when Darwinism rather than 
the hydrogen bomb made _ headlines. 
Inherit the Wind is journalistic drama 
and suffers from all the limitations of 
that genre, which, however, rarely suf- 
fers from feebleness; the play was 
fortunately immune to the pernicious 
anemia that has attacked Broadway in 
recent seasons. The theme of resistance 
to intolerance was timely, of course. A 
better play about the subject would have 
transcended journalism, but might have 
given the 1954-1955 season a less rousing 
conclusion. It is not always the most 
refined artistry that the theatre needs in 
the course of its diurnal round. The 
theatre needs more than anything else 
to matter to its time and place. 

It was also encouraging to find more 
than a glimmer of awareness of the 
current scene in the vivacious, if uneven, 
revue, Phoenix °’55, with which the 
Phoenix Theatre ended its season 
‘downtown.’ Ira Wallach’s skits were 
now and then barbed, and the stren- 
uously comic Nancy Walker dipped 
them in poison when she satirized any- 
thing from the quest for culture to the 
quest for large families, the mania for 
prize contests and the bizarre character 
of our installment-plan economy. With 
the addition of revivals of Finian’s Rain- 
bow, South Pacific, and the especially 
well produced Guys and Dolls at the 
City Center in May, Manhattan was 
fortified with vigorous musical enter- 
tainment before the summer’s apathy. 
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NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
THEATER CONFERENCE 


ALAN S. DOWNER 


I 

The International Conference on The- 
ater History, summoned and sponsored 
by the Society for Theater Research, met 
in the rooms of the British Academy in 
London, beginning on Monday, 18 July, 
1955. Delegations were present from 
eighteen countries: Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Soviet 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In 
addition, three countries sent observers 
who participated in discussion but not 
in decision: Australia, Hungary, and 
Israel. 

The first three days of the week’s meet- 
ings were devoted to reports from each 
delegation on the announced subjects of 
the Conference, The National Contri- 
bution to the Art of the Theater, Avail- 
able Resources for Theater Research, the 
Relation between Theater Research and 
the Practice of the Contemporary The- 
ater. Since these reports will be made 
available in printed form by the Society 
for Theater Research, a detailed account 
of their contents would be superfluous; 
certain specific points will be commented 
on below. In general, it might be said 


Alan S. Downer is a member of the faculty of 
the Department of English at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


that they demonstrated the necessity and 
desire for a permanent international or- 
ganization, and a peculiar sensitivity to 
the charge of being thought pedantic, 
academic, or merely antiquarian. 


On Saturday, 23 July, the final meet- 
ing of the delegates passed unanimously 
a resolution creating an International 
Federation of Societies of Theater Re- 
search and accepted the offer of the head- 
quarters and staff of the Enciclopedie 
della Spettacolo as a secretariat. Two 
committees were set up to study the ways 
and means of establishing the Federa- 
tion. The Policy committee is to be 
composed of one member nominated by 
each delegation represented at the Con- 
ference. The Executive committee will 
be composed of a representative from 
Soviet Russia, the United States, the 
United Kingdom (chairman), Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, France, the German- 
speaking countries, Scandinavia and “the 
smaller countries,” Italy (Dr. Brunacci, 
of the Enciclopedie, as secretary), and a 
representative of the International Fed- 
eration of Theater Librarians. The du- 
ties of the Executive will be provision 
for necessary funds, distribution of tasks 
and functions, enlargement of represen- 
tation, establishment of relations be- 
tween delegations, and summoning of 
the next Conference. 
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II 

As a consequence of the establishment 
of an International Federation by the 
Conference, the American delegation 
felt that two actions must be taken. First, 
interim representatives must be chosen 
to work with the International Policy 
and Executive committees. Second, an 
American society dedicated specifically 
and primarily to theater research must 
be founded to take its proper place in 
the international organization. To these 
ends, the American delegates and ob- 
servers selected Alois M. Nagler of Yale 
to serve on the Executive committee of 
the International Federation and’ Alan 
S. Downer of Princeton to serve on the 
Policy committee until such time as a 
permanent American society can select 
its own representatives. The American 
delegates and observers, further, wish 
to set about the establishment of such 
a permanent society for Theater Re- 
search and request all readers with aca- 
demic or professional interest in the sub- 
ject to communicate with Professor Nag- 
ler at the earliest possible moment. What 
form the society will take must be de- 
termined by the members. George Freed- 
ley has suggested that it might consti- 
tute an autonymous group within the 
TLA. As an alternate possibility, Wil- 
liam van Lennep has offered the Har- 
vard Theater Collection as a center. 


III 

Like any visual art, the theater is com- 
pounded of symbols, and it was in- 
evitable that an International Theater 
Conference should reflect the nature of 
its subject. Three of these symbols seem 
particularly central to the peoccupations 
of the delegates: an actor, a drawing, 
and a music hall program. 

The Actor. The meetings were pre- 
ceded by an afternoon reception given 
by the British Council. Here the as- 
sembling delegates were greeted by 
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Michael Redgrave. Although his days 
were devoted to making a film and his 
nights to starring in Giraudoux’s La 
guerre de Trove n’aura pas lieu (adulter- 
ated into English by Christopher Fry), 
he was willing to take time from theater 
practice to concern himself with theater 
research. Presumably most of the dele- 
gates were familiar with Redgrave’s lec- 
tures on acting, in part derived from 
experience and in part from his library. 
Several days later, Dr. Beijer was to re- 
mind them of the Scandinavian actor, 
Karl Mantzius, from whose researches 
more than one course in theater history 
has been rifled. In a sense, the reception 
sounded two of the major notes of the 
Conference. First, theater history was 
being welcomed by living theater; sec- 
ond, and more important, the recep- 
tionist, already widely known through 
the international medium of the movies, 
was appearing in the first professional 
English production of one of the classics 
of the modern French theater; a play, 
incidentally, which had followed the 
armies of liberation into every country 
of Western Europe. 


Theater as a living art was to be kept 
very much before the eyes of the dele- 
gates. Over and over they were reminded 
that researchers were at best archaeolo- 
gists (and at worst something akin to 
ghouls); that they must not expect to 
influence the contemporary theater— 
that beautiful, creative thing—in any 
positive way. “Only the amateur,” said 
Professor Nagler, “thinks in terms of re- 
productions and _ facsimiles.” Ngaio 
Marsh declared that the problem for 
the theater was “learning to use research 
as a springboard and not as a parking 
place.” Mr. Hourmouzios, Director-Gen- 
eral of the National Theater of Greece, 
described the intensive research into 
classical theater practice and the at- 
tempts to utilize the discoveries in the 
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modern theater, but his conclusion was 
that historical reproduction should be 
avoided: 

Ancient tragedy is a living thing which does 
not belong to the historical past of the Greek 
people but is in direct contact and relation 
with the continuous flow of life from the past 
to the present. Consequently, even if an 
“archaeological” performance could be con- 
sidered as a practical proposition, which is 
doubtful, the results would be misleading and 
useless. It is wrong that a modern public should 
be asked to witness a tragedy specifically staged 
for an ancient public. It is therefore necessary 
to search in the essential substance of the an- 
cient drama itself for those elements which con- 
stitute the secret of its vitality and are respon- 
sible for its survival through all the changes 
of time and style. Only these elements can 
move the spectator of today by the same tragic 
awe experienced by the ancient spectator sitting 
on the same benches in the theater of Dionysos 
or Epidaurus, The eternal truth contained in 
the ancient “logos,” stripped of all superfiuous 
incidentals, will find its way to the conscience 
of the eternal human being. 


A defence of stage history as some- 
thing more than wiring together eroded 
bones was occasionally heard. Dr. Beijer 
testified to the inspiration felt by players 
from the Dramaten in Stockholm when 
they were brought into direct contact 
with the past by performing at the sum- 
mer festivals in Drottningholm. Richard 
Sothern spoke eloquently of the “second 
harvest” the English theater was reaping 
as the result of researches into the na- 
ture of the Elizabethan open stage. The 
Norwegian delegate reminded his col- 
leagues that theater research was respon- 
sible for the recovery of Shakespeare 
from the shambles of nineteenth century 
“realism.” Dorothy Sayers, speaking as 
an artist concerned with the revival of 
religious drama, called attention to the 
resurrection of the mediaeval mystery 
cycle at York, a notable instance of the 
concurrence of scholarship and creative 
imagination to serve as a guide and in- 
spiration for contemporary workers in 
the field. 


Most impressive was the indirect de- 
fence exhibited during a day-trip to 
Bristol. Here, in the refurbished Thea- 
ter Royal, a public playhouse born in the 
same year as the Court Theater at Drott- 
ningholm, the delegates could sense the 
past as a living force. When Mr. Soth- 
erm, as guide, stepped to the exact cen- 
ter of the building and pointed out that 
Garrick might have so stood and spoken 
in London’s Drury Lane, very nearly the 
whole truth about the special quality of 
a great century of theater art and the 
plays written or adapted for it became 
plain. 


If theater history and theater research 
are vulnerable, are justly criticized as 
Stavistic or retrogressive, perhaps it is 
because they have been badly done. I. K. 
Fletcher, permanent chairman of the 
Conference, assembled for the National 
Book League an exhibit of theater books 
published in England. The great master- 
works were there, of course, the volumes 
of Chambers and Bentley and Nicol, 
Karl Young on the liturgical play, Rich- 
ard Sothern on scenery. But overwhelm- 
ing them in bulk was the mass of anec- 
dotal, garrulous, innaccurate histories 
of this theater and that form, the gossip- 
ing biographies, and scandal-filled rem- 
iniscences, all deader than Marley. If 
stage history is to make an honest con- 
tribution to the contemporary theater 
or to the understanding of the past, the- 
ater research must learn and practise the 
standards of true scholarship. This is 
one end to which the International Fed- 
eration might well dedicate its collec- 
tive efforts. 


IV 
The Drawing. The second symbol was 
presented almost apologetically by Ben 
Albach in the opening report of the 
Netherlands delegation. “It is not easy,” 
he began, “to answer the question, what 
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is the outstanding contribution of the 
Netherlands to the international theater. 
The first thing that comes to mind in 
the famous and unique drawing of the 
Swan Theater, made by a Dutchman in 
1586. But this is perhaps a trivial con- 
tribution.” Trivial, occasional, acciden- 
tal, and controversial it may be. Yet for 
one solid piece of evidence about the 
nature of its national theater, England 
must look to Holland. 


Margaret Diedrich, summing up the 
history of the theater in Austia, was 
speaking for more than one country 
when she pointed out that “Thanks to 
a favorable geographical situation, and 
to a natural disposition for all things 
theatrical, Austria was continuously bor- 
rowing from the European theater, and 
returning her loans transformed into 
something rich and strange.” How many 
times in the historical reports were the 
liturgical plays alluded to—so non-na- 
tional in subject matter, language and 
form that their recovery in one geograph- 
ical locale or another seems almost 
like the effect of the whimsical deposit 
of a glacier. If the commedia dell’arte 
bears an Italian name, it was nurtured 
by many nations and dropped its seeds 
in many ancther part of the forest. Did 
not Shakespeare, asked the Italian dele- 
gate, “remember” Gli Ingannati in writ- 
ing Twelfth Night? And the Russian 
delegate recalled that Pushkin spoke of 
Shakespeare as “father.” Mr. Popov ex- 
hibited a filmed exerpt of the Red Army 
Theater’s production of Lope de Vega’s 
Music Master, and the London Arts The- 
ater was performing O’Neill’s American 
version of the Oresteia. There was plen- 
ty of evidence and allusion, if it was 
needed, to the international character of 
dramatic art. 


More pertinent to the purposes of 
the Conference was the ample demon- 
stration of the necessarily international 
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character of theater research and stage 
history. M. Veinstein reported the foun- 
dation and functions of the Internation- 
al Section of Libraries and Collections 
of Theatrical Arts as a part of the IFLA; 
among other important activities it will 
publish a bibliography of works deal- 
ing with theatrical art. The French dele- 
gate described assistance given to Jugo- 
slav students in the acquisition of ma- 
terials necessary for specialized studies. 
From Poland came information of the 
discovery of letters and documents writ- 
ten by Noverre, the French-born master 
of English Ballet. 


From Poland also came the first sug- 
gestion for an international project, a 
cooperative study of the career of Helena 
Modjeska in Europe and America. J. 
Isaacs added a series of suggestions of 
larger scope: the history of the wander- 
ing players from England on the con- 
tinent, the spread of the commedia 
dell’arte, the collection and analysis of 
traveller’s reports about the theater of 
all countries, an index of Renaissance 
stage design, a history of the metteur-én- 
scéne, a dictionary of stage terminology. 
George Freedley presented a proposal 
to microfilm the major documents of 
stage history in all collections, copies 
of the films to be deposited in each sub- 
scribing country. Several questions about 
the practicability of the proposal were 
answered frankly by Mr. Freedley that 
details had yet to be worked out; the 
Italian delegate raised the issue of ‘“‘na- 
tional interests.” But the earlier reports 
and discussions had firmly established 
the international outlook of the Con- 
ference, which voted its sympathetic in- 
terest in the World Microfilm Project. 


Samuel Marshak, who has translated 
the poems of Robert Burns and the son- 
nets of Shakespeare into Russian, made 
an eloquent statement of this theme of 
the Conference: 
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Every nation has made its contribution to the 
mighty edifice of world art. Arch after arch 
goes curving away from such keystones as 
Shakespeare, Lope de Vega and Goldoni. These 
arches span oceans and continents. The more 
seriously and honestly an artist serves his own 
people, the more international] his works are 
bound to be, for true art can reach the world 
only if it has deep roots in the soil of a cul- 
ture, of a people. Truly national playwrights 
like Shakespeare, Moliére, Beaumarchais, Gol- 
doni, Sheridan and Bernard Shaw, or Gogol, 
Tolstoy, Chekhov and Gorky, are claimed as 
their own by the peoples of the whole world. 


Only by adopting such a broad, humane 
and international attitude towards the 
tools of the dramatist can the theater 
historian expect to make a valid con- 
tribution to the understanding of man. 


Vv 

The Music Hall. The third symbol 
was introduced with casualness equal to 
the second. During one of the evenings 
of the Conference, the delegates were 
guests of the Players’ Theater Club at 
a performance of Late Joys, a careful 
reproduction of a Victorian Music Hall. 
The formal program was made up of 
character songs and dances, and the in- 
formal of bad jokes, and quantities of 
beer and community singing. Perhaps 
it was their effortless laughter or the 
boisterous refrain of “Waiting at the 
Church” that drove out of the heads of 
the delegates a solemnly reiterated half- 
truth to which they had given silent as- 
sent for three days. 

Particularly in the first day’s reports, 
on the National Contribution to The- 
atrical Art, there were frequent refer- 
ences to the baseness of commercial the- 
ater, the corrupting influence of the 
film, a revived distinction between legiti- 
mate art. This was most clearly stated 
by Mr. Marshak. “Great art,” he de- 
clared, “never separated beauty from 
truth, aesthetics from ethics.” And he 
spoke disparagingly of the kind of art 
which is not a teacher but a mistress, 


whose only function is to seduce. A 
statement of Jacques Copeau, made in 
1913, was quoted at length: 

A feverish industrialization has set in, whose 
growing cynicism is debasing the french theater 
and estranging from it cultured audiences; 
most theaters have been grabbed by a few 
buffoons in the pay of shameless shopkeepers; 
everywhere—even where noble traditions should 
keep some decency—the same low standard of 
acting prevails, the same baseness; everywhere 
bluff, a tendency to overdo things and exhibi- 
tionism have fastened like parasites on a dying 
art which is slipping into oblivion; everywhere 
slackness, confusion, lack of discipline, ignorance 
and stupidity, contempt for beauty and creative 
power; an ever emptier and more false art, a 
more acquiescent criticism, a more misguided 
public taste. 


This is, as M. Chancerel pointed out, 
painting by polemic, but it was heard 
with great complacency by the assembled 
historians. 

Criticism, evaluation, acceptance and 
rejection is the function of the critic. 
The field of the historian and scholar 
lies elsewhere. Nothing theatrical can 
be alien to their sympathetic considera- 
tion. It is gratifying to hitch your re- 
search to the stars, to be sure, to mingle 
with the aristocracy of art; but it is an 
indulgence the scholar can ill afford. 
The higher drama mirrors the aspira- 
tions and records the achievements of 
man at his best, but the popular com- 
mercial theater is the most precise meas- 
ure of the inner nature, the operative 
forces and living beliefs of a society. 
Thus, for the scholar, Heywood is as 
“legitimate”” as Shakespeare, the com- 
media as Moliére, the clown as the 
tragedian. 

Professor Kinne, discussing the in- 
fluence of George Pierce Baker and the 
universities on the American theater, was 
able to speak of Eugene O'Neill and 
George Abbott, of The Emperor Jones 
and Born Yesterday. A longer report 
might have permitted him to speak of 
the imaginative experimentation of the 
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scene designers of musical comedy (whose 
work in this democratic and popular 
form may be equated, without apology, 
with the designers of Renaissance aristo- 
cratic entertainments), or of its per- 
formers whose sure and skilled crafts- 
manship is as important for the histor- 
ical record as that of the Gelosi or the 
Moscow Art Studio. 

The scholar has a double function, 
after all. He must not only study the 
records of the past; he must preserve 
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the record of the present as a part of 
his responsibilty to the future. He may 
recognize the distinction between the 
theater as teacher and the theater as 
mistress, but he must act the scholar 
and not the censor. Elizabeth the Queen 
is a part of the truth of the past, but 
so too is Nell the Queen. Neither Zeal- 
of-the-Land Busy nor Matthew Arnold 
should be elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the International Federation 
of Societies for Theater Research. 


What Price Glory? 


*.. . I don’t know what is the matter with David [Garrick]; I am afraid he 
is grown superannuated, for his prologues and epilogues used to be incom- 


parable.’ 


‘Nothing is so fatiguing,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘as the life of a wit; he and 


Wilkes are the two oldest men of their ages I know, for they have both worn 
themselves out by being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to others.’ 
‘David, madam,’ said the doctor, ‘looks much older than he is; for his face 
has had double the business of any other man’s; it is never at rest; when he 
speaks one minute, he has quite a different countenance to what he assumes the 
next; I don’t believe he ever kept the same look for half an hour together in the 
whole course of his life; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of the 
muscles must certainly wear out a man’s face before its real time.’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ cried Mrs. Thrale; ‘we must certainly make some allowance for 
such wear and tear of a mari’s face.’ 
—The Diary of Fanny Burney. 


The Playwright as Artist 


CASTEL. .. . The theatre is not an algebraic formula but a show; not arithmetic 
but magic. It should appeal to the imagination and the senses, not the in- 
tellect. For this reason the playwright must have literary ability, for it is 
his style that shines into the minds and hearts of the audience. Its poetry 
need not be understood any more than sunlight need be understood to 
be enjoyed. 

—Jean Giraudoux, Impromptu de Paris, Theatre Arts, XXII, 
3 (March, 1938), p. 224. Quoted by permission. 
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THE SECOND COLLEGE THEATRE 
TOUR OF ENGLAND 


GEORGE BRENDAN DOWELL 


The idea began in a graduate seminar 
I was giving at Smith College on Sean 
O’Casey. Some of the students were en- 
thusiastic about going to Ireland for the 
summer to tour with some representative 
American one-act plays. Denis John- 
stone, the Irish playwright, who was 
teaching at Mount Holyoke College, 
came to lecture on O’Casey and after his 
talk we asked him for an opinion on 
such a college theatre tour of Ireland. 
He was enthusiastic and made one or 
two suggestions. I wro’e to the Earl of 
Longford, asking if we might arrange to 
play at the Dublin Gate Theatre. He 
answered by saying that he could not 
offer us his theatre, as he shared it with 
another company during the summer 
months. Miss Ria Mooney of the Abbey 
Theatre also wrote a charming, delight- 
ful Irish “No.” Things looked rather 
dark with two Irish “nos” in hand. 


In December of 1953 I attended the 
AETA Convention in New York at the 
Statler Hotel, and heard William Bras- 
mer speak on the Denison University 
Players British tour of 1953,’ and later 


George Brendan Dowell, Director of the Ameri- 
can College Players Company, which played in 
England during the Summer of 1954, is a 
member of the faculty of the Department of 
Speech at Smith College. 

1 William Brasmer. “The First University 
Theatre Tour of England.” Educational Theatre 
Journal, VI (March, 1954), 22-24. 


J lunched with him, Bill was most help- 
ful, made many valuable suggestions, 
gave me names and addresses. He also 
showed me the press book of the Deni- 
son tour. Later he sent the press book 
for me to study. It was also my good 
fortune, while at the convention, to talk 
to Henzie Raeburn (Mrs. E. Martin 
Browne), who was representing the Brit- 
ish Drama League at the Convention. 
Mrs. Browne reacted most favorably to 
my idea of a British tour. Mr. E. Mar- 
tin Browne, Director of the Drama 
League, was then in New York, produc- 
ing the T. S. Eliot play, The Confiden- 
tial Clerk, and Mrs. Browne asked me 
to telephone to him at his hotel the fol- 
lowing day. I was alert in accepting the 
invitation, and early the next morning 
called Mr. Browne, who also reacted 
most favorably, saying that upon his re- 
turn to England he would present the 
idea to the International Committee of 
the Drama League, and that he would 
write to me. 


It was also my very good fortune to 
have, through Professor Hattie Flanagan 
Davis, a contact with Dartington Hall. 
I wrote Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, asking 
if Dartington would be interested in 
having a visit from an American college 
theatre group in the summer of 1954. 
Mrs. Elmhirst said that she expected to 
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be in America with Mr. Elmhirst some- 
time in April, and perhaps I could dis- 
cuss the matter with them at that time 
in New York, at the home of her 
daughter, Reatrice Straight. I accepted 
the invitation and gave, I fear, a rather 
vague impression of the kind of thing 
I had in mind. Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst 
liked the idea, and extended an in- 
vitation for a small company to perform 
in July at the Barn Theatre at Dart- 
ington. 

At that date, the company had not 
yet been set and, in talking with mem- 
bers of AETA at the Convention, it 
was suggested that a_ representative 
company would be best, rather than a 
company made up from one institution. 
This was a valuable suggestion and I 
proceeded to work on the assumption 
that the company would be represent- 
ative. I succeeded in arranging for a 
company of six—three men and three 
women—representing the Universities 
of North Carolina, Purdue, Maine, and 
Massachusetts. As director, I was repre- 
sentative of Yale, having received train- 
ing in theatre in the 1930's under 
Professors George Pierce Baker and 
Alexander Dean. 


In all such projects, the problem of 
financing plays is an all-important part. 
If I were to transport a company to 
England for a summer the main ques- 
tion would be, where was the money 
to come from to pay their fares over 
and back? This resolved itself, for each 
member of the company agreed to be 
responsible for his individual fare and 
this relieved a major doubt in the pro- 
cedure. The British Drama League had 
informed me that the acting company 
would receive hospitality in the various 
centers where we would play. Each 
company member was also required to 
have extra money for periods when we 
would not receive such hospitality. I 
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suggested that each member have about 
$150 set aside for such emergency. This 
was hardly necessary, as the theatres 
where we played in all cases arranged for 
gracious and cordial British hospitality. 
The United States Air Force bases 
where we played also provided hospital- 
ity. For example, the Recreation Di- 
rector at Brize Norton, a Smith gradu- 
ate, arranged for the company to receive 
five full days board and room at the 
Randolph Hotel in Oxford. The 
company had the valuable experience 
of visiting in different kinds of British 
homes—from a fourteenth century man- 
or house in Devon, to homes of middle- 
class families in the midlands. Two 
members of the company were guests of 
Lord and Lady Whitby in Torquay, 
while I was a guest of a steel magnate. 
In Birmingham, we played at the Hall 
Green Little Theatre at Acocks Green, 
and the hospitality we received in the 
homes of the members of this company, 
while less pretentious, perhaps, was 
nontheless cordial and cheering indeed. 
We wondered if American hospitality 
could match it. Our visits revealed to 
us a cross section of British living. Three 
of the most memorable visits I experi- 
enced were with a family of teachers in 
Walsall, another with the ex-mayor of 
Northampton and his charming wife, 
and still another in the London suburb 
of Ealing with a young scientist, his 
wife, and young son. Each member of 
the company had similar experiences of 
warming British hospitality. 

Besides transportation and _hospi- 
tality, there were other items of expendi- 
ture necessary for scenery, properties, 
playscripts and royalties, printed ma- 
terials, programs, cables, etc., which had 
to be met. In these instances I became 
personally responsible. With an artist 
in Northampton, James Waldron, I 
planned a series of colorful scenic panels 
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for the several one-act plays. For each 
play there were three large panels which 
could be easily mounted on frames, 
which were built in England. Mr. 
Edmund Cooper of the British Drama 
League, who so brilliantly arranged our 
bookings in the community theatres 
throughout Britain, said that each the- 
atre would be responsible for one set, and 
that if I sent him a ground plan and a 
list of props in advance, mounting could 
be expedited for the long play. Origin- 
ally I had planned to produce Green 
Grow the Lilacs, but I could not clear 
the rights for English performances over 
here. Mr. O'Leary of Samuel French 
suggested that I do Papa Is All, which 
had not been presented in England up 
to that time. I was rather dubious about 
this play for British audiences, because 
I believed that the Pennsylvania-Dutch 
idiom would not have a strong appeal 
for the British. However, when the play 
‘was presented for them, they compared 
the locale to certain rural areas in 
England, and they reacted most favor- 
ably to it. Each theatre in England 
provided us with a farmhouse setting 
for this play. The setting at the Barn 
Theatre at Dartington and at the 
Grange Playhouse in Walsall were 
particularly fine. In every instance the 
lighting for the play was well executed. 
Upon arrival at a new theatre, I would 
run over the light plot and the cues with 
the local light man and his staff, and 
usually they were so proficient that they 
never missed a cue. It is also of value 
to report that the little theatres of 
Britain are excellently equipped and 
most comfortable to work in. Each the- 
atre has a well-trained volunteer staff, 
who in every instance proved most will- 
ing in aiding our productions. That ex- 
cellent British institution known as 
“tea” was a lifesaver when American 
spirits grew tired and low. 


We carried our own props, which we 
bought at the local weekly market in 
the little town of Totnes. These local 
markets are adventures in themselves. 
Shrieks of laughter and joy could be 
heard as we—‘“the Americans’”—dis- 
covered a prop that “would be perfect 
for a Pennsylvania-Dutch farmhouse.” 
The resident stage designer at Darting- 
ton was also very helpful in arranging 
certain practical props for the tour. The 
costume mistress at Dartington was 
most gracious in aiding us in costuming 
the plays. We had brought some cos- 
tumes with us, but one or two had to be 
improvised on the spot. Mr. Peter Cox, 
Executive-Administrator at Dartington, 
arranged for the props and costumes to 
be packed in huge wicker hampers 
which could be put in the baggage car 
of the very trains we traveled on. Only 
once, at the very end of the tour, did we 
experience a mishap, and that was when 
we sent the scenery and props for the 
one-act plays to Malvern from London 
by “road express.” I advise always carry- 
ing scenery, props, and costumes on the 
same train on which the company 
travels so that there can be no such 
worries, mishaps, or disappointments. 


Three ideas dictated the plan of the 
American College Players tour. First, 
the actors were to be representatives of 
college-theatre-department training, and 
at the same time be representative of the 
highest type of American college student. 
This last was of major importance, since 
the individual members would be guests 
in English homes during their visits in 
the various centers where we would play. 
Secondly, our plays were to be American 
plays representative of various parts of 
the United States—the South, West, and 
Middle-Eastern regions. We wanted the 
over-all effect of the two productions to 
give the British audiences a panoramic 
view of the best native American drama. 
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The one-act bill included plays by Paul 
Green, Thornton Wilder, and Lynn 
Riggs, and the three-act play was by 
Patterson Greene. The third idea was to 
portray the scenic backgrounds as 
vividly as possible without demanding 
sets that would be difficult to transport. 
We believed that what we lacked in 
scenic embellishments we could over- 
come by a concentration upon the 
quality of the individual performances, 
and the sense of ensemble playing which 
we could develop within the limited 
rehearsal time we had at our command. 


Rehearsals began on July ist, on 
board the S.S. “Castel Felice,” an Italian 
ship chartered by “Study Abroad,” on 
which we were fortunate enough at a 
late date to receive dormitory ac- 
commodations. We were successful in 
securing a rehearsal room for part of 
each day. The ship’s Children’s Room 
became our rehearsal studio and, in 
spite of occasional listing and rolling, 
we maintained our study and rehearsal 
period every morning and afternoon of 
the eight-day crossing. When we ar- 
rived at Dartington Hall, we were given 
the rehearsal room of the “Ballet Jooss” 
and immediately arranged a strict morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening session. 
Breaks for morning coffee and afternoon 
tea were always adhered to and wel- 
comed by the company, who had the 
opportunity to meet the members of the 
Department of Drama of the University 
of Bristol, who were in summer session 
at Dartington, preparing a Restoration 
play, The Confederacy, for performance 
in the Barn Theatre just prior to our 
opening on July 23. 

In discussing the project with Mr. 
Edmund Cooper of the Drama League 
at the end of the tour, he suggested that 
it might be advisable for future Ameri- 
can college companies to produce one 
play. One full play and a bill of one- 
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act plays is a difficult assignment for 
everyone involved in such a tour. It 
means double rehearsal time for the 
actors, it means getting two full produc- 
tions ready to travel, it also means that 
in every theatre in which we played 
the setting for “Papa” had to be struck 
and the new setting for the one-act plays. 
had to be set up. Lights had also to be 
changed for the two productions. This. 
means labor and time, and makes for a 
complicated production schedule. I 
advise producing one full length play, 
in the setting provided by the host- 
theatre. The longer play also has greater 
appeal for the audience. They get to 
know the characters and want to see 
them again and again. The long play is 
a sustained experience for the audience; 
whereas the one-act plays are fleeting im- 
pressions of places and people. We 
called the three one-act plays “American 
Moods,” and I did an introduction to 
each play. There was also music to 
introduce the program, and to open 
each play. This was called “American 
Panorama,” and it contributed express- 
ively to the mood of the entire produc- 
tion. The three one-act plays were Paul 
Green’s White Dresses, Thornton Wild- 
er’s Queens of France, and Lynn Riggs’ 
Knives from Syria. 


The itinerary of the tour, as arranged 
by Mr. Edmund Cooper of the British 
Drama League, is of importance to a full 
understanding of the tour, and was as 
follows: 


June go: Sailed from New York on the S. S. 
“Castel Felice,” a student ship. 

July 9: Arrived Southampton—traveled to Tot- 
nes, Devon. 

July 10 to 22: Preparation and rehearsals at 
Dartington Hall. 

July 23 to 26: Performances (4) Papa Is All. 

July 27 to 28: Performances (2) “American 
Moods.” 

July 29: Travel to Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

July 29 to 31: Performances at 3919th Air Base 
Group, USAF. 
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Aug. 4 to 5: Performances at Brize Norton, 
USAF. 

Aug. 6 to 7: Two free days at Oxford. 

Aug. 8: Travel to Torquay. 

Aug. 9 to 13: Performances (6) Papa Is All 
in Torre Abbey, Open-air Theatre. 

Aug. 15: Travel to Birmingham. 

Aug. 18 to 21: Performances (3) Papa Is All 
in Hall Green Theatre; (1) “American Moods.” 

Aug. 22: Travel to Walsall, Staffordshire 

Aug. 24 to 28: Performances (5) Papa Is All 
in Grange Playhouse, Walsall. 

Aug. 29: Travel to Northampton. 

Aug. 30: Visit to Northampton Repertory The- 
atre. 

Aug. 31: Performance (1) Papa Is All in Exeter 
Hall, Northampton. 

Sept. 1: Travel to London. 

Sept. 3 to 4: Performance (1) Papa Is All at 
Questors Little Theatre, London; (1) “Amer- 
ican Moods.” 

Sept. 5 to 7: Sightseeing and theatre visits in 
London. 

Sept. 8: Travel to Malvern. 

Sept. 8 to 11: Participation in British Drama 
League Theatre Week, Performance (1) 
Knives of Syria. 

Sept. 12: Performance (1) Papa Is All at British 
Colonial Students Center, Hans Crescent 
House, London. 


Throughout Britain we found a most 
enthusiastic response for this kind of 
American theatre. I am still receiving 
letters from people in places where we 
played, asking when I am coming over 
again with such an American college 
company. In Torquay we were the most 
popular attraction on the theatre’s sum- 
mer bill, and if time had permitted we 
could have played a second week at this 
beautiful resort. In Northampton Alex 
Reeve, who had been on “exchange” 
in America, teaching in an American col- 
lege theatre program the year before, 
invited me to come back next summer 
with another company, and said, “Next 
time be our guests and play at the 
Northampton Repertory Theatre.” 


It would appear to me that there are 
qualities which a British audience seems 
to appreciate in the production of a 
play, other than technical perfection of 
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the physical production. The British 
audience is far more interested in the 
human communication of the play than 
in any virtuoso display of American col- 
lege theatre competing with professional 
production standards. Our audiences 
seemed to appreciate that these were 
students who were well trained; but 
they also realized that they were not 
professionals as yet, and that they had a 
long way to go before they could be 
accepted as professional. 


A British audience, if I may generalize 
upon this experience, is interested in 
seeing a play well acted and directed. 
They prefer a more casual pace on the 
stage than do Americans. They like to 
grow into the experience of the play 
gradually. If they like a play, they come 
back and see it again. Fortunately, 
they can afford to, since theatre prices— 
both amateur and __professional—are 
within every man’s means. There is in 
the British spirit a genuine love of the 
theatre. Theatre in Britain is a 
cherished institution. Everyone loves to 
act, and tries to at one time or another. 
There is none of that snobbery which 
we so often find in America concerning 
“little,” “college,” “community,” “ama- 
teur,” “‘semi-professional,” and ‘‘profes- 
sional” theatre. Theatre in Britain is a 
genuine source of creation of a real 
community of peoples; and this is a 
quality which we could study with 
profit, and gain much from in_ this 
country. I think the difference in at- 
titude lies in the art of acting versus the 
art of production. The amateur theatre 
in England excels in the art of good act- 
ing; whereas our non-professional the- 
atre in America excels in the art of fine 
physical production. The British excel 
in acting spirit, the Americans in 
technical matter and know-how; some- 
times I am forced to think that our 
emphasis on pure technique results in 
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a slick bag of theatrical tricks, relying 
on the externals of production to do the 
real work of the inner spirit. We had 
only to visit the Summer Training 
School of the British Drama League at 
Shenstone Park in the Midlands to 
observe the quiet, serious inner work 
which was being accomplished with the 
individual. I had the opportunity of 
observing a class in pantomime, another 
in Shakespeare, to be convinced of this. 
It was slow work on the part of the in- 
structors, but something was being im- 
planted into the consciousness of these 
young actors and actresses, who were 
spending their yearly fortnight holiday 
to refresh and renew themselves for 
their work in little theatres and com- 
munity theatres throughout Britain 
during the long winter before them. All 
this at their own expense and out of the 
sheer love of the theatre. I was deeply 
impressed because I sensed an inner 
approach to personality development 
here. It was not the learning of a cold, 
brilliant surface technique, but of a 
solid foundation of inner quiet and 
restraint. There was nothing flashy, 
spectacular, or slick in any of the classes 
I observed. Some of my students smiled 
at the approach and seemed to be im- 
patient with the instructors, but I felt 
their judgment lacked maturity in ob- 
serving what was really happening be- 
low the surface in these young British 
actors. They were learning techniques 
of acting, to be sure, but they were also 
developing an inner sense of being 
which is, after all, the best kind of the- 
atre education a student can receive. 


I have often heard people say, “Why 
is the British actor superior to the 
American? Why is he always the better 
actor?” Watching these training classes 
of the British Drama League at Shen- 
stone Park gave me a clue to the answer. 

American college actors, designers, 
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and directors will discover a_ bright 
opportunity overseas. With an idea, an 
international vision, some courage, and: 
above all a real love of theatre, such a 
project can be realized. The actors in 
my company paid their own trans- 
atlantic transportation but received im 
Britain hospitality and travel expenses 
from the theatres in which they played. 
Let me assure you that British hospital- 
ity is a bright and glowing human 
quality; once you experience it you 
never forget the meaning of that word. 
It becomes a symbol of true friendship. 
and of international communication 
between peoples in terms of World 
Theatre. As I left Mr. Cooper in Lon- 
don, outside the Drama League head- 
quarters, he smiled and said, “We could 
use three such companies as yours tour- 
ing throughout Great Britain next sum- 
mer.” 

We found the British audience 
cordial, responsive, and enthusiastically 
interested in our project. A worthy 
American play produced in the best. 
tradition of our college theatres would, 
I am sure, always find an appreciative 
audience there. Our experience and 
reception throughout England is one 
we will never forget and one which we 
will always cherish as theatre people. 
It was not, however, all glamour and 
press notices. It was hard work and. 
dedication and weary miles of travel, 
too, but it was always full of hope 
and the despair of wondering whether 
“they'd like us and the play as well.” 

Our schedule as arranged by BDL was. 
full but rewarding in many ways, other 
than just theatre performances. We 
usually played four or five evenings in 
one center. On such a tour fatigue sets. 
in about the third week and this be- 
comes a problem for the director. He: 
must be certain that the company does. 
not expend itself during the day on. 
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excursions. I found that, for the most ance becomes in a sense a “command 
part, the company realized this for them- performance.” 


Ives, and th e ticul 
Paul Bedford of the Middlesex County 


about their rest. Host theatres do not , 
always realize this necessity for traveling 7?"€S and West Middlesex Gazette, 


players. They usually arrange a full closed his weekly column on September 
program of local sightseeing and social 11, 1954, by ‘saying of our last per- 
events; all of which is most exciting and formance in Britain: 


imulating, but also fatiguing, particu- 
8 Particu- that remains to be said is that this kind of 


larly when an early curtain of 7:30 is visiting should be encouraged between amateur 
waiting for the guest performers. The companies. To those who have heard ugly 


British curtain is a challenging one, but ‘rumours about the petrified state of culture in 
there is alwavs the thrill of the “Queen,” the tangle of television networks in the United 


. etic States, this visit might come as a welcome re- 
played in martial strains just before the 
f assurance that the spirit of Thespis survives in 


curtain goes up. It seems to call up the — gpite of all the mechanical bogeys about which 
best in each actor, and every perform- Papa felt so strongly. 


Finesse 


Some theatres have too much finesse, others, too little. The French and Eng- 
lish theatres have too much, the modern German and American, too little. Each 
has the quality of its defects: The French is often delightfully nimble-witted; the 
English, often fluent and precise. The German theatre, except during the dread- 
ful interval of Nazism, has tended to be intense and inquiring; the American, to 
be compassionate and breezy. But the defects have often been more conspicuous 
than the virtues. The French stage has been too clever for its somewhat torrid 
britches with its endless boulevardism, and too clever, as well, with its cartwheels 
of intellectual puckishness; the English, too fastidiously superior in comedy and 
too mild-mannered, if not indeed disengaged, when serious-minded. The German 
theatre has been inclined to be heavy-handed, overinsistent, and even frantic; 
the American, to be unsubtle except in rare high-comedic situations.—John 
Gassner, The Theatre in Our Times (New York: Crown, 1954), p. 474. Quoted 
by permission. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL PLAY 
LIBRARY ON FILM 


JAMES W. ANDREWS 


There is little arguing the point that 
a history of theatre tends ideally toward 
a history of performance. Of necessity, 
we compromise the ideal, concerning 
ourselves instead with physical theatres, 
production books, memoirs, and all 
other reflections of that central glow, 
the play performed. As source materials, 
these reflections are more readily ac- 
cepted by some than by others; most 
reluctantly, perhaps, by a type of the- 
atrical historian whose point of view 
I share, and who would have it that, 
since theatre history is the history of an 
art, the subject should be approached 
wherever possible in terms of form, the 
form in every instance being, again, that 
ideal end toward which all theatre 
progresses, the play in full performance. 
Only by viewing the play as form, as 
realized in its own time and theatre, 
may a person even attain—among other 
crucial insights—a full and accurate 
grasp of the meaning inherent in that 
ambiguous, yet comprehensive,  the- 
atrical label, ‘style.’ 


This we can readily see if we con- 
sider the word as it relates to a con- 
temporary play like Tea and Sympathy. 
There is little doubt that the entire 
production, in its acting, directing, 
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design and total form, has a style, but, 
most pertinently, one which is largely 
unconscious. This is simply to say the 
obvious, that style is a word applied 
only in retrospect. Kazan and his actors 
are not performing in a deliberate and 
mutually-agreed-upon style as much as 
they are fulfilling, unconsciously, one of 
the purposes of playing, which is to 
show “the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure.” We would 
undoubtedly be as amused by a 2271 
version of 1954 style as the Elizabethans 
would be by our version—or versions— 
of their playing. If, then, the history of 
the theatre were the history of per- 
formance, the whole approach to style 
for the student actor or director, or the 
professional, would become infinitely 
more complex and, I venture to say, in- 
finitely more lifelike and invigorating in 
contrast to the bizarre renderings in our 
contemporary theatre, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike, of Elizabethan, Greek 
and Restoration ‘style.’ The accuracy of 
style communication is, however, only 
one of the lesser advantages to be gained 
if the history of theatre were available 
to us as the history of performance. 


What is being said is so completely 
in the realm of hypothesis that perhaps 
it would be well to approach the sub- 
ject more directly, by example. If we of 
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the mid-twentieth century could see, in 
its entirety, a performance of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus as it was originally played in its 
own time and theatre, we should know 
more about the Greek theatre than we 
could ever absorb from the writings, 
architectural remains, and other scant 
records now fortunately available to us. 
We could experience directly the ‘form’ 
of Greek tragedy in all of its parts, its 
unique rhythm, movement, color and 
emotional pitch. We would have sub- 
stituted for us a body of flesh and blood 
where previously there had been only a 
dismantled skeleton. There would be 
little of the art of the Greeks which 
could escape us, were we able to see 
such a performance over and over 
again. But since it is so patently obvious 
that we can never experience, directly, 
Greek performance, the living play it- 
self, we must approach it as a dead and 
vanished thing, as it lies forever en- 
tombed in the words and visual remains 
which have trailed out in the wake of 
the final native performance. ‘There is, 
indeed, no other way in which it can be 
approached. 


The glow of performance, dim and 
elusive almost to the point of in- 
visibility in ancient Athens, becomes 
brighter as theatrical history converges 
toward the present. We have such an 
abundance of evidence about the Eliza- 
bethan theatre that we can very nearly 
reconstruct a Shakespearean perform- 
ance at the Globe, never reaching posi- 
tive conclusions about certain aspects 
of the physical stage, the language as it 
was spoken, or the method of delivery, 
but attaining, nevertheless, a far more 
exciting approximation of the living 
play than in the instance of Greek 
theatre. Yet, we are still unable to ap- 
prehend that peculiar incarnation of 
life, thought, and movement as it was 
exclusively revealed in an Elizabethan 


performance staged and acted by a 
particular group of artists at a particular 
moment in history. This complete mani- 
festation is always beyond reach, though 
the glow does become brighter and 
brighter as time unfolds and_ the 
documentation of performance becomes 
more exhaustive. 


In our own time the libraries and 
theatre collections are so bulging with 
materials from the 1goo’s that we can 
literally sense the pulsebeat, rhythm 
and, if you will, the style of this great 
theatre burgeoning in Europe at the 
turn of the century. There is no end to 
the photographs, sketches, memoirs, 
production books, criticisms and eye- 
witness reports available from a thou- 
sand sources. Our problem here is one 
of selection rather than discovery. In 
the case of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and its performances of Chekov, we 
have been able, even up to the present 
moment, to talk with people who saw 
those performances and, in far rarer 
instances, with people who performed 
in them. With so much proximity, so 
near and yet, finally, so far from the 
true form of these plays, we can almost 
wonder idly why these historic produc- 
tions have not, somehow, been per- 
manently recorded. Of course we realize 
the unlikelihood of this ever having 
occurred, but we can still whimsically 
ponder the result of some enterprising 
pioneer’s decision to set up a movie 
camera in the back row of the Art 
Theatre and record as accurately as pos- 
sible a performance of The Cherry 
Orchard in 1904. With the technical 
equipment available to him at that time, 
it is doubtful if we would have from 
his labor much of real value to us in 
1955, but we would have, at least, some 
vestige of the living play—more than we 
have in actuality. But let us assume this 
pioneer had access to a modern Mitchell 
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“BNC” camera and sound recording 
equipment and that he had accurately 
recorded an entire performance of The 
Cherry Orchard. If such a film were 
available to us at the present time all 
the talking, discussion, and consulting 
of photographs would seem curiously ir- 
relevant. For we would possess, instead, 
the living thing itself, the work of art in 
its utterly unique form. If we could run 
the film, and run it, and rerun it again, 
there would be preserved for us, down to 
the smallest detail of movement, a 
complete and concrete rendering of all 
those elements which irrevocably make 
a play the product of one moment in 
history rather than another, and which 
we must perceive if we are fully to ap- 
preciate theatre as a living art organic- 
ally tied to its own time and place. All 
else but the film would be redundant. 
If thirty or forty such films were on 
file somewhere, including original per- 
formances of Ghosts, The Father, The 
Weavers and J. T. Grein’s Independent 
Theatre productions of Shaw, we would 
have a grasp of this theatrical period 
sufficient in accuracy and scope to dwarf 
any we enjoy from perusal of the endless 
shelves of memorabilia now on hand. 


So far we have dismissed any consider- 
ation of how permanent records of 
actual performances in the past might 
have been kept. In the example of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, brief mention was 
made of a movie camera as a possible 
means. The idea is still remote as related 
to that theatre, but when one thinks of 
such a comparatively recent theatre as 
The Group and realizes that all of those 
brilliant productions are forever lost to 
us, then the question thrusts itself upon 
us in a far more abrupt and bold man- 
ner. Why have not the performances of 
The Group Theatre been preserved? 
Certainly no one can deny the impor- 
tance of this theatre in any consider- 
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ation of theatre history and certainly 
filming techniques had advanced to a 
point in 1935 where satisfactory records 
could have been made. Had the camera 
been there, we should have available to 
us now all those elements which can be 
apprehended only in performance and 
which are integral parts of an approach 
to theatrical history in terms of form 
and style. In this case we would have 
retained the guiding hand of a great 
director, the playing counterpoint of an 
outstanding acting ensemble, the whole 
warp and woof of mid-depression New 
York, the whole feel of the times as 
caught in the plays of Clifford Odets. 

The Group Theatre is singled out 
purely arbitrarily. The theatre of the 
thirties gave us, besides those great 
productions, scores of others, marking 
that short period as one of the most 
inspired in American history, but one 
which is now vanishing from us as 
rapidly as are the productions of The 
Group, as rapidly, indeed, as_ the 
production which closed last year, last 
month, or last week. 

If, as first mentioned, the history of 
the theatre is thought of ideally as the 
history of performance, it is almost with 
a sense of panic that one watches the 
seasons pass and sees plays and perform- 
ances being put to rest, never to be 
revived as originally played. In recent 
years there have been such worthy 
contributions to theatre history as Death 
of a Salesman, Our Town, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Member of the Wedding, 
South Pacific, Mister Roberts, Come 
Back, Little Sheba, and many others, all 
unique in that they have been the living 
theatre of our time. 

In other eras we could accept as in- 
evitable the fact that plays were the only 
art forms permanently recorded. With 
the technical means at our command 
today, it is no longer necessary to accept 
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the seemingly inevitability. In all other 
human activities we have preserved the 
objects of a civilization. We have pre- 
served the buildings, the furniture, the 
tools, the books, the ideas, the paintings 
and the music. We have museums like 
The Louvre, The Museum of Natural 
History, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, all dedicated as institutions to the 
preserving and display of those objects 
from past cultures which bring us closer 
to people who lived in a time far re- 
moved from our own. These museums 
are simply a nation’s acknowledgement 
that there is no shorter path to wisdom 
and maturity for a people than the one 
made possible by an accurate sense of 
the past. For nearly three thousand years 
this accuracy has been impossible in the 
field of theatrical art but, beginning 
now, it is quite possible to lay a system- 
atic plan of preservation which will 
partially atone for these unavoidable 
errors of omission by our forbears. 


Let us imagine an organization to be 
known as the International Play Library 
on Film, one which would possess, when 
formed, two prime functions: to provide 
public service and education of the type 
afforded by museums and libraries, and 
to stimulate and aid the teaching of 
theatre arts all over the world. As to 
who would officially launch such an 
organization, that must, at least for the 
immediate present, remain a contingent 
question. 

The International Play Library might 
have as its governing body a board of 
eight directors, to be selected from the 
educational and professional theatre, 
whose responsibility it would be to 
select a certain number of plays each 
year to be filmed by IPL and then 
permanently placed on file by that 
organization. These eight people would 
be selected on the basis of their achieve- 
ment in any or all of the arts of the 


theatre. The number of plays to be 
filmed each year might be fixed at ten 
until it was discovered whether this 
number should be increased or de- 
creased. The plays filmed would be 
chosen on the basis of their dramatic 
merit, quality of direction and acting, 
commercial success, and general rec- 
ognition by qualified critics as plays 
comparing favorably with outstanding 
ones of the immediate and more re- 
moved past. Other plays filmed might 
include revivals, should the particular 
revival be sufficiently competent as a 
production and should the stature of 
the playwright be such as to justify the 
filming. Naturally, plays of all countries 
would be open to consideration. Indeed, 
an effort might be made to insure the 
proper representation of all countries 
in the annual selection of ten plays 
with the final determinants being, of 
course, those points mentioned above. 

Since it should be emphasized at all 
times that IPL would be in no way a 
commercial venture, the manner in 
which the filmed plays would be con- 
trolled becomes a vitally important 
factor. Certainly the plays should be 
under the complete jurisdiction of IPL, 
whose right and responsibility it should 
be to furnish the films to whatever edu- 
cational institution, private or public, 
museum, Or community organization 
might make a request for a particular 
film. Ideally, the service should be in- 
ternational in scope. Adhering further 
to this noncommercial principle, under 
no conditions should the audience view- 
ing the film be a paying one. If possible, 
expenses should be shared by the in- 
stitution requesting the film and— 
returning again to first causes—the 
benevolent source to which IPL might 
owe its existence. 

The manner in which the plays 
selected would be filmed becomes a 
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question of cardinal importance when 
considered in relation to the noncom- 
mercial aspects of IPL and, even more 
significantly, in relation to the under- 
lying principle of the whole plan. With 
no qualification, the play should be 
filmed exactly as seen by an audience, 
eliminating all usage of camera _tech- 
nique such as cutting, reverse shots, and 
close-ups. The reason for this should be 
apparent. Since it is the form of the 
play we are attempting to preserve, our 
purpose would be defeated by an in- 
trusion of film editing and cutting-room 
methods. In response to any insistence 
that a play filmed from a static position 
would be a monotonous visual experi- 
ence and that, therefore, coventional 
motion-picture breakup should be in- 
troduced, one can only respond by in- 
quiring if a complete film of Stanislav- 
ski’s original production of The Three 
Sisters would be a boring affair for a 
professional, or even a lay, audience to- 
day. It is only by such hypothetical 
questioning that the real value of IPL 
may be ascertained, 

Actually, two cameras side by side 
would be needed for the filming, as the 
running time of a play is far longer than 
the several minutes worth of film which 
can be loaded into the ordinary Mitchell 
“BNC.” With two cameras so placed, 
one could reload whiie the other con- 
tinued the filming. Sound recording 
would, of course, be made simultaneous- 
ly with the filming, except in instances 
where fidelity requirements made _ it 
advisable to record separately and then 
dub in. 

It is tautological to observe that many 
problems would be faced in such an 
undertaking. IPL, in this respect, would 
be distinguished from no other pioneer- 
ing attempt in man’s history. There 
should be no underestimating the tangle 
of personal and legal underbrush to be 
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confronted with the first formal pres- 
entation of IPL as a plan to Actors’ 
Equity. There would undoubtedly be 
violent resistance to IPL from various 
theatrical unions. There would be 
technicalities to iron out with producers 
and directors. All of these difficulties 
would be further complicated by the 
fact that a special performance would 
probably be necessary for the filming of 
the play, since there would almost 
certainly be too many variables at a 
routine performance to allow a. satis- 
factory filming and since extra lighting 
would be required. But the theatre has 
never been short on _ cooperation. 
Practically speaking, that has been its 
lifeblood. Once the artists and technical 
personnel associated with the plays in- 
tended for filming by IPL compre- 
hended the guiding principles behind 
the plan and grasped its noncommercial 
nature, it is more than likely they would 
be eager to make their contribution and 
have their productions permanently 
recorded for later generations to view. 


It is naturally difficult to arrive at 
any kind of detailed and accurate 
estimate of the costs of filming, since 
there are no figures from similar proj- 
ects in the past to check against. It has 
been possible, however, through contact 
with various professional personnel, to 
draw up a rough working budget for 
the filming of ten plays. From Louis de- 
Rochemont’s RD-DR Corporation, in- 
formation has been obtained on camera 
rental, rawstock film, processing, union 
pay scales for cameramen, grips, sound 
mixers, a sound recorder and a boom 
man, sound equipment, re-recording and 
track development. The secretary and 
treasurer of The Association of The- 
atrical Press Agents and Managers has 
furnished pay rates for actors, a carpen- 
ter, electrician, property man, curtain 
man, and fly man. Combining these 
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figures, the total cost for the filming of 
one hypothetical professional produc- 
tion is found to be $4,097.50. The word 
‘hypothetical’ must be emphasized here, 
since this total could be preserved only 
if all the productions had the same 
number of artists and technicians and 
all the productions were American. 
Only by constantly recalling these con- 
ditions can one adequately appreciate 
the tentativenes of $40,000 as the rough, 
overall cost of filming ten plays in one 
year. It would undoubtedly be best, at 
least initially, to contract for each film- 
ing job separately, instead of IPL itself 
maintaining a technical crew for this 
purpose. With anticipated increase in 
activity, it might later be advisable for 
the organization to retain its own 
cameramen and technicians. Certainly 
much would be learned the 
techniques for filming plays during the 
early experimental stages. 

Any comprehensive plan, then, for 
the setting up of an international Play 
Library on film would encompass the 
following activities: 

1. Personal contact with professional theatre 
personnel in New York and vicinity to de- 
termine the degree and extent of support 
for IPL. 

2. Personal and written contact with leaders 
of educational theatre to determine the 


degree of interest and support for IPL. 
3. Selection of a board of directors for IPL. 


about 


4. Clearing of technicalities of filming with 
theatrical unions, producers and directors. 

5. Clearing of technicalities of filming with 
Actors’ Equity. 

6. Contracting for best technical equipment 
and personnel in filming of plays selected. 

7. Arranging foreign filmings if plays abroad 
are chosen by the board of directors. 

8. Establishment of headquarters for IPL. 

g. Selection by board of directors of first ten 
plays to be filmed. 

10. Securing of funds for operation of IPL. 


Needless to say, the value of an In- 
ternational Play Library on Film would 
become more and more apparent as the 
years passed. Plays filmed recently would 
not interest audiences as much as ones 
filmed fifteen or twenty years previously. 
And so it would go. That is why we 
should see the necessity of taking some 
perspective on the proposed plan and, 
in so doing, realize the wisdom inherent 
in immediate action. Each year that goes 
by without a permanent record of out- 
standing productions both here and 
abroad is postponing the benefits which 
succeeding generations should rightfully 
reap from our foresight. We owe pos- 
terity in general, certainly our the- 
atrically-minded posterity, to establish 
and perpetuate an evergrowing library 
of plays as performed in the pulse of 
their own time and to insure their 
preservation by the founding of an 
International Play Library on Film. 


The Best Company in the World 


... To read a good comedy is to keep the best company in the world, where 
the best things are said, and the most amusing happen. The wittiest remarks 
are always on the tongue, and the luckiest occasions are always at hand to give 
birth to the happiest conceptions. Sense makes strange havoc of nonsense. Re- 
finement acts as a foil to affectation, and affectation to ignorance. Sentence after 
sentence tells. We don’t know which to admire most, the observation, or the 
answer to it. We would give our fingers to be able to talk so ourselves, or to 
hear others talk so. In turning over the pages of the best comedies, we are al- 
most transported to another world, and escape from this dull age to one that 
was all life, and whim, and mirth, and humour. 


—William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 
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A NEW PROGRAM IN PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING AT NORTH CAROLINA 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


In a former article in this journal 
(“Academic Shadows on the American 
Theatre,” May, 1954) I observed that 
the universities are now serving, willing- 
ly or unwillingly, as the basic dramatic 
training centers of this country. Op- 
portunities for getting primary expe- 
rience in the big-city playhouses like 
those of New York have become negligi- 
ble and the stock companies, which once 
used to provide ample means for the de- 
velopment of apprentices, are now lim- 
ited in number and reduced to mini- 
mum activity through two brief months 
a year. As a consequence the principal 
responsibility for building leaders among 
the coming writers, directors, and de- 
signers has passed to the academic in- 
stitutions. Are they meeting their respon- 
sibility as they should? Departments of 
drama are graduating each year a good 
many promising historians, critics and 
theoretical experts, and some able tech- 
nicians, but very, very few men and 
women who could truthfully be des- 
cribed as artists. Something seems to 
have failed here. The loss is a serious 
one, for young artists are needed, not 
only in our campus and community 


Samuel Selden is Chairman of the Department 
of Dramatic Art and Director of The Carolina 
Playmakers at the University of North Carolina. 
He is the Technicians’ Editor of Educational 
Theatre Journal. 


groups, but also in the metropolitan 
enterprises and, beyond them, in those 
industries which feed on theatre—the 
films, radio, and television. It would 
appear then that our drama departments 
need to re-examine their training pro- 
grams to see what can be improved in 
the creational phases of their instruc- 
tion. 


From a general educational viewpoint, 
I suggested, there has been little to crit- 
icize in the Bachelor’s and Master's 
courses of study. These are fulfilling 
very well their purposes of giving stu- 
dents a sound understanding of drama 
and of starting the more ambitious on 
their way toward the mastery of useful 
skills. The programs have been broad 
and should remain so. What needs to 
have further thought, perhaps, is the 
graduate work beyond the Master’s. 
Tradition has given the most gifted stu- 
dent, the one the departments want 
strongly to hold at the universities for 
further training in a specialty, only one 
path to follow, the scholarly. It is true 
that some institutions have attempted 
to work out compromise plans which in- 
volve the combination, in about equal 
parts, of literary and historical research 
with theatre practice, but there is grave 
doubt in a lot of minds as to whether 
this arrangement is wholly fair to either 
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factor. 1 am among those who feel that 
the doubt is justified. 


I 


The problem of advanced practical 
training has concerned the Department 
of Dramatic Art at the University of 
North Carolina for a long time. Active 
conferences were held among the faculty, 
and with the Dean and his advisers in 
the Graduate School, over a period of 
two years. These led to six general con- 
clusions: 

Men and women interested primarily in the 
living art of theatre cannot be taught to the 
best advantage in a conventional doctoral pro- 


gram with its emphasis on the analytical rather 
than the freely sensuous, imaginative approach. 


There is clearly a need for an advanced course 
of study with an emphasis on practice and crea- 
tion rather than on scholarship—though some 
scholarship should be included. (The question 
is one of proportion). 


A umiversity equipped with a good theatre 
plant is the right place to offer such a course 
since the student of skills will require much 
more than dramatic technique to make him a 
well-rounded, productive theatre man. The 
advantage a university has over any kind of 
dramatic trade school lies in its rich reservoir 
of scientific and humanistic knowledge: the 
library, the lecture series, the departments of 
Anthropology, Language, Philosophy, Art and, 
especially, Literature. (Knowledge drawn from 
all of these is essential to the growth of sense 
and idea.) 


A course of study for the theatre specialist 
should have in it some work in expository or 
critical writing, and some brief but fundamental 
training in practical research, beyond that 
provided in the Master’s year. (These should 
form minor rather than major parts of the 
student’s program). 


The degree offered at the end of the course 
should not be a Ph.D. Tradition has made this 
the distinctive symbol of scholarly achievement, 
and the Graduate School at North Carolina 
does not view with favor any borrowing of 
this title for a course of study in which the 
primary concentration is placed elsewhere than 
on research. The School views as equally ques- 
tionable the recent trend elsewhere toward 


combining the term Doctor with a word sig- 
nifying “‘practice’’ or “creation.” It has no 
objection to the use of a new degree if it 
indicates frankly what it stands for. 


Admission to a program of advanced practical 
work in the dramatic field should be strictly 
limited. It should be granted only to those 
few who are clearly qualified for it. 


On the basis of these conclusions, the 
Department has taken action. It asked 
and received from the Graduate School 
this spriag permission to inaugurate a 
new course of study leading to the de- 
gree of Licentiate in Dramatic Art 
(L.D.A.) 


II 


The aim of the Licentiate program, 
as stated in what is now the official 
description, is “to provide the student 
with unusual talent who has received a 
Master’s degree an opportunity to de- 
velop a practical specialty in one of 
four fields (Directing, Technical Direc- 
tion, Playwriting, Theatre Administra- 
tion) with the object of making himself 
a more valuable instructor and effective 
leader in an educational institution and 
doing, if he chooses, some work in the 
line of his specialty in commercial the- 
atre. On the completion of his course 
of study at the University, the Licentiate 
may not yet be a finished artist or crafts- 
man, but he has had the fundamentals 
necessary for his further self develop- 
ment. He has had sound training in the 
history and literature of his field; he has 
acquired some tools for research ready 
to be handled when he needs them; he 
has learned to write; and he has mas- 
tered basic skills for the techniques he 
wants to use.” The main part of his 
future work may or may not be in “big- 
time” theatre, but indirectly at least he 
will strengthen this theatre’s quality. 


To be admitted to the Licentiate’s 
Program a student must have completed 
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at Carolina or elsewhere all of the dra- 

matic courses regularly required in both 

the Bachelor’s and Master’s Programs. 

These include a minimum of five in the 

history and literature of the theatre 

and eight in voice training, acting, di- 

recting, playwriting, technical practice, 

or theatre administration. The student 
must also have (1) taken a graduate 
minor of three courses, usually in Eng- 
lish and Comparative Dramatic Liter- 
ature, (2) satisfied a language require- 
ment, (3) written a regular Master's 
thesis or an acceptable full-length play, 
and (4) acquired already considerable 

practical stage experience (including di- 

recting). Most important of all, the stu- 

dent must have given evidence of possess- 
ing an unusual aptitude in the field in 
which he intends to develop a specialty. 

The course of training on the Li- 
centiate level has no fixed pattern since 
the program must be fashioned in each 
case to fit the individual needs of the 
student. Always, however, it will con- 
tain certain divisions of work: 

(1) A course of intensive reading leading to a 
paper dealing with history, theory, criticism 
or technique in the area of the student's in- 
tended specialty (the Licentiate must prove 
he is a literate person), 

(2) A laboratory course related to the skills he 
will employ, 

(3) Supplemental studies in Art and Music, 
History, Psychology, or Anthropology, 

(4) A Major Work Project, or series of Projects, 
carried through under the guidance of the 
Department. 


Ill 


Occupying a minimum period of one 
full semester, the Project constitutes 
the core of the Licentiate’s Program. 
Planned carefully to meet the needs of 
the student, the Project may consist of 
directing in its entirety one or two of 
the major productions of The Carolina 
Playmakers and giving substantial as- 
sistance on other productions; staging 
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one or more major productions and de- 
signing others; writing one full-length 
play of superior quality (besides a Mas- 
ter’s thesis play); or, organizing, book- 
ing and managing a seasonal tour of the 
Playmakers. The Project may consist of 
serving through several months as the 
field Representative of the Bureau of 
Community Drama, teaching high school 
directors, or helping high school groups 
to produce their plays or to plan their 
stage equipment. It may consist of de- 
veloping or directing a community the- 
atre. The student’s work, on its com- 
pletion, will be rated with reference to 
the initiative and the judgment he has 
shown as well as to his skill. 

At the end of his program the candi- 
date submits his achievements to the 
scrutiny of an evaluating committee 
which includes members of not only the 
Department of Dramatic Art but also 
the other departments in which he has 
taken courses during his training. A full 
record of his work is deposited in the 
Graduate Office. 

The regular length of the Licentiate’s 
whole course of advanced study and 
practice is one year (provided he has 
completed all prerequisites before he 
started). No candidate is guaranteed a 
diploma at the end of the Program. To 
earn it, the student must show the De- 
partment that he possesses enough talent, 
enough independent thought, enough 
energy and persistence to be trusted in 
the future with similar work unsuper- 
vised. The Licentiate’s program thus 
serves as not only a way of training but 
also a way of testing. Throughout his 
year at the university the student’s mind 
is not fastened on academic credits but 
on quality of performance. Not more 
than two applicants will be accepted for 
the Program at Carolina annually. 
There will be no flooding of the market 
with Licentiates! 
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It is the earnest hope of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina that the new 
course of study inaugurated there may 
stimulate the setting up of similar ex- 
periments in other academic centers. We 
feel that programs of training with an 


emphasis on superior performance must 
be developed if the universities are to 
discharge their responsibility in helping 
American Theatre to advance as art, as 


well as history and theory. 


A Hypnotic Word 


But “creation,” like ‘‘creative,” is one of those hypnotic words which are 
prone to cast a spell upon the understanding and dissolve our thinking into haze. 
And out of this nebulous state of the intellect springs a strange but widely prev- 
alent idea. The shaping spirit of imagination sits aloof, like God as he is com- 
monly conceived, creating in some thaumaturgic fashion out of nothing its 
visionary world. That and that only is deemed to be “originality’—that, and 
not the imperial moulding of old matter into imperishably new forms. The ways. 
of creation are wrapt in mystery; we may only marvel, and bow the head.—John 
Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927), p- 


428. Quoted by permission. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PRODUCING 
ORGANIZATIONS WITH LIMITED 
BUDGETS AND FACILITIES 


RICHARD G. ADAMS* 


In compiling this bibliography for or- 
ganizations operating on limited budg- 
ets and with limited facilities the aim 
‘was to find technical references apply- 
ing to methods of achieving the physical 
stage production for groups working un- 
der current limitations. The articles in 
this list have been chosen to aid such 
‘groups in planning a simple, imaginative 
production with high quality. Some of 
the articles deal with extending physical 
facilities and others with solutions to 
common scenic problems. 


It has also been the purpose of this 
bibliography to bring under one listing 
the best articles on basic technical prac- 
‘tices in theatre. For many years some of 
these articles have been lost to the li- 


Richard G. Adams is on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. He is 
Chairman of the AETA Technical Develop- 
ments Project. 


*Members of the Low-Budget and Limited 
Facility Investigation of the AETA Technical 
Developments Project: Willard F. Bellman 
(Washington University), John C. Bersennbrugge 
(Babylon, N. Y.), Wayne Bowman (Norfolk, 
Va.), Karl C. Bruder (Kansas State Teachers 
College), James Byrd (The Johns Hopkins 
University), Robert B. Burrows (University ot 
West Virginia), Edmund M. Chavez (University 
of Idaho), George P. Crepeau (Cornell Uni- 
versity), Louis Hetler (State Teachers College, 
Brockport, N. Y.), John Hepler (Bowling Green 
State University), Toel E. Rubin (Kliegl Broth- 
ers), Ted Skinner (Texas A. and M. College), 
James Van Riper (Louisiana State University). 


brary reference shelves in spite of the 
fact that many of them have current 
value to both the beginner and expe- 
rienced stage designer-technician. 

The articles and references in this bib- 
liography may be found in the follow- 
ing periodicals unless otherwise noted. 
All are readily available in most li- 
braries or direct from the publishers, 
addresses as follows: 


Dramatics Magazine, The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Educational Theatre Journal, American 
Educational Theatre Association, De- 
partment of Drama, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Players Magazine, National Collegiate 
Players, Box 339, Gainesville, Florida. 


Theatre Arts, 1421 E. Main St., St. 
Charles, Illinois. (The critical bib- 
liography contained in the “Basic 
Technical References.” 

Educational Theatre Journal (December 
1952, PP. 350-355, is a fitting com- 
panion to this listing). 


ARENA 


Anon. “Centre Staging,” Theatre Arts, XXVI 
(July, 1942), 474. As done at several colleges 
and universities. Good illustrations. 
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felton, Norman. “Arena Theatre at Saginaw,” 
Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 1944), 429. 
A good article on this particular theatre. 
Diagram of staging for Green Grow the 
Lilacs. 

McLeod, Archibald. “Arena Modification,” 
Players Magazine X> VIII (Nov., 1951), 35. 
Minimum of lights and scenery to bring 
forth an effective production with audience 
sitting on three sides, 

Rubin, Joel E. “Stage Lighting for the Arena 
Theatre,” Blueprint for Summer Theatre— 
1954 Supplement. New York: The John 
Richard Press, April. An article applic- 
able to arena stage productions for the 
secondary schools with emphasis on low- 
budget production. 

Skinner, Ted. “Arena Staging,” Dramatics Maga- 
zine, XXV_ (Oct.-May, 1953-54). series 
of articles in which is demonstrated im- 
portant applications of reflector or pre- 
focus lamps for touring and arena theaters, 
as well as other technical considerations: 
Oct., Housing; Nov., Lighting Equipment; 
Dec., Lighting Control; Jan., Scenery, Prop- 
erties, Sound; Feb., Make-up, Costumes. 

Yeaton, Kelly. “Single Source Arena Light,” 
Players Magazine, XXVIII (Dec., 1951), 74. 
A shaded worklight fer a strong realistic 
effect rather than artificiality in arena pro- 
duction. 


- DESIGN 


Anon. “Four Sets in Sixteen Flats,” Theatre 
Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 549. An excellent 
illustration of how a four-set show can be 
done with sixteen flats in a unit set. 

Anon. “Simplicity in Forms,” Theatre Arts, 
XIX (July, 1935), 552. Good illustrations 
from the William and Mary Players pro- 
duction of The Jealous Wife using drapes. 

Anon. “Unit Set Romeo and Juliet,’ Theatre 
Arts, XXVI (May, 1942), 475. As done at 
the University of Maine using a wagon 
stage. 

‘Child, A. Thurston. “Shakespeare on a Shoe 
String,” Players Magazine, XXVIII (Feb., 
1952), 109. How to do an elaborate pro- 
duction very economically. 

Corson, Richard. Styles of Scene Design. The 
National Thespian Society. A good brochure 
placing designs in their proper categories. 
Many sketches. 

friederich, Willard J. The Styles of Scenery 
Design. The National Thespian Society. A 
brochure highly recommended for those 
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groups desiring good design and simplicity. 

Gillette, A. S. Designing Scenery for the Stage. 
The National Thespian Society. Another 
good brochure giving more important in- 
formation on good, simple design for the 
secondary schools for all theaters. 

Kernodle, George R. “The Outdoor Setting,” 
Theatre Arts, XXI_ (July, 1937), 558ff. A 
good answer to the designer and technician 
who use nothing but the box set. 

Mitchell, Lee. “Stylization in Evanston,” The- 
atre Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 547. Styliza- 
tion as a means of individualizing a play 
and at the same time saving money. Use 
of projections. With diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 

. “The Space Stage Defined,” Theatre 
Arts, XX (July, 1936), 530ff. A clear ex-- 
planation of the term “space stage.” Still 
excellent for limited staging and finances. 

Selden, Samuel. “Some Notes on Designing 
Minimum Scenery,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, IV (Dec., 1952), 340ff. A caution 
against the practice of merely sticking up 
a window, door, and fireplace unit and 
letting it go at that. 

Squire, Tom. “Stage Design,” Theatre Arts, 
XXII (May, 1938), 351ff. Information use- 
ful to the designer-technician with limited 
equipment. A report on “new stylizations” 
of the Broadway designers. 

Wade, Robert J. “Building the Illusion of 
Size,” Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 1944), 
428. Helpful hints for a small stage. 


EFFECTS 


Johnson, J. Wendell. “To the Technician: 
Salute and Invitation,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, Il (March, 1951), 32ff. A plea for 
exchange of technical information between 
producing groups. Article also refers to 
inexpensive technical tricks: Blood, smoke, 
flash, costumes, remote color changer, pro- 
jector, sky and stars. 

Voss, Lawrence. “Smokeclouds,” Players Maga- 
zine, XXVIII (Feb., 1952), 110. Production 
of homemade equipment. _ 

. “Helps and Hints,” Players Magazine, 

XXIX (Dec., 1952), 65. Dry ice for effects. 


Houstnc 


Burris-Meyer, Harold. .“Sound Control for 
Opera,” Theatre Arts, XXV_ (July, 1941), 
540ff. Experiment in acoustics conducted 

_ by the author at the Stevens Institute of 
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Technology in association with three other 
professional groups. Clear explanations of 
a complex subject. Not necessarily confined 
to opera. 

Fowler, Frank. “Play vs. Equipment,” Theatre 
Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 543ff. How a limited 
amount of equipment can be used to put 
on the more difficult play. Basic and clear. 

Gillette, A. §S. Planning and Equipping the 
Medern Educational Theatre. The National 
Thespian Society. A brochure that is still 
a fine handbook for setting up a good the- 
atre plant. 

Plette, W. Frederic. Directory of Stage Equip- 
ment and Supply Houses. The National 
Thespian Society. A little out-of-date in 
the addresses and listings but still a fine 
reference for all theatres in the United 
States. 


LIGHTING 


Anon. Century Stage Lighting Facilities for the 
School and Community Theatre. New 
York: Century Lighting Co., i952. A 
brochure by members of a leading stage- 
lighting firm in this country dealing with 
instrumentation for school lighting. 

Anon. “Controlboard and Dimmer,” Theatre 
Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 546ff. The advan- 
tages of having autotransformer dimmers in 
a small board, all done in a compact and 
inexpensive manner. Illustrations of setup 
at the University of Iowa. 

Fuchs, Theodore. Suggested Layouts of Stage 
Lighting Equipment for Typical Large, 
Medium-Size, and Small Non-Commercial 
Stages. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ., 
1952. A brochure containing the recom- 
mendations for these various size stages by 
an eminent authority in the field. 

. Homebuilt Lighting Equipment for the 

Small Stage. New York: Samuel French, 

1939. Although somewhat out-of-date, this 

volume still contains excellent construction 

drawings on certain standard equipment 
items in stage lighting. 

. Planning a Stage Lighting Installation 

for the School and College Auditorium. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ., 1950. 

A brochure which is practical and useful. 


Hake, Herbert V. “A Movable Control Booth,” 
Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 1939), 540. 


How to construct a booth so it can be 

moved for better stage visibility. 
Hoerner, George R. Stage Lighting with Home- 

Made Equipment. Ithaca, N. Y.: Visitext, 
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1950. A brochure on low-budget homemade 
equipment assemblies. 

Kimberley, George B. “New Uses for Reflector 
Spots,” Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 1944), 
430. A little out-of-date but still gives a 
good idea on how to use reflector and 
projector lamps. 

McCandless, Stanley R. “Lighting the School 
Auditorium and Stage,” School Executive, 
LXV (June, 1946), 45ff. Still applicable; 
from a pioneer in the stage lighting and 
illumination field. 

Rubin, Joel E. Stage Lighting for High School 
Theaters. The National Thespian Society. 
A series of seven articles in brochure form. 

Sellman, Hunton D. “Recent Developments in 
Stage Lighting Control,” Theatre Arts, XXV 
(July, 1941), 543- Many of these have be- 
come standard. Shows size of various con- 
trol units. 

Speer, Richard D. “Developments in Lighting,” 
Theatre Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 550ff. Still 
applicable on spotlight efficiency. With 
diagrams. 

Voss, Lawrence, “A Pre-set, Proportional Dim- 
ming Portable Switchboard,” Players Maga- 
zine, XXVIII -(Oct., 1951), 10ff. As con- 
structed at Southern Illinois University 
at a cost of $1200. z 

Weiss, David. “Lighting on a Small Budget,” 
Players Magazine, XXIX (Feb., 1953), 64ff. 
Full explanation and uses for pre-focus. 
lamps. Abstracted from Low Budget Light- 
ing With R-go and PAR-38 Lamps and 
Accessories, by the author, The Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Watson, Leland H. “Effective Stage Lighting,” 
American School Board Journal, CXVIII 
(April, 1949), 50ff: CXVIII (May, 1949), 
g8ff. Specific suggestions on low-budget, 
school-lighting installations. 

(See also ARENA) 


MAKE-Up 


Cass, Carl B. Make-up for the Stage. The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. A good brochure 
as an introduction to sound practice in 
make-up. Many illustrations. 

Voorhees, Lillian W. “Make-up in Sepia,” The- 
atre Arts, XXV_ (July, 1941), 543ff. Some 
suggestions on make-up for Negro groups. 


MANAGEMENT 


Goffin, Peter. The Art and Science of Stage 
Management. New York: Philosophical Li- 
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brary, Inc., 1953. A plan for bringing 
theater arts into a manageable unit. 

Gruver, Burt. The Stage Managers Handbook. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Detailed 
duties and procedures for correct operation 
of any production. 

Halstead, William P. Stage Management for the 
Amateur Theatre. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1937. Still worthwhile and valuable 
information on backstage organization, scene 
shifting, handling properties and costumes, 
lighting, and sound effects. 


PROJECTIONS 


Brown, Ralph. “Projected Scenery,” Theatre 
Arts, XXIX (July, 1945), 418. Many inno- 
vations have come since this was written, 
but the article is still a good explanation 
of how to set up easy and inexpensive 
projected scenery. 

Friederich, Willard J. “Projected Scenery,” 
Players Magazine, XXIX (Nov., 1952), 42. 
An answer for multi-scene plays on a small 
stage. Hints on foliage patterns of sunlight 
through trees. 

Scott, Joseph W. “Projected Scenery,” Players 
Magazine, XXVIII (April, 1952), 157. A 
home-made assembly with easily made 
slides for effective projection of patterns 
or designs on a cyclorama. 

Wilfred, Thomas. “The Projected Setting,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, V_ (May, 
1953), 136ff. An historical and _ practical 
guide to this important technical field. Ex- 
cellent advice and suggestions on integra- 
tion of scenery with actors and story. 


SHIFTING 


Anon. “New Theatres for Old,” Theatre Arts, 
XVI (July. 1932), 584ff. For the most part 
still applicable to present-day practices. 
A section dealing with turntables and wag- 
on stages—how they are built and how 
they work—in an article dealing with re- 
conversion of buildings and theatre ar- 
chitecture. With many diagrams and _ il- 

lustrations. 


Grantier, B. J. “The Jack-Knife Stage,” The- 
atre Arts, XXIII (July, 1939), 530ff. An ar- 
ticle on the jackknife stage and portable 
lighting equipment. With diagrams. 

Voss, Lawrence. “Problems,” Players Magazine, 
XXIX (Feb., 1953), 114. A discussion of 
flying machinery and other technical prob- 
lems. One of a series of good articles by 
the author. 

Weninger, Lloyd. “Lightning Change,” Theatre 
Arts, XXII (July, 1939), 583. Use of drops 
and cutouts to facilitate quick changes of 
scenery. 


STAGECRAFT 


Hake, Herbert V. Here's How. Evanston, IIL: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1942. A scenery man- 
ual with spiral binding. A very useful 
guide for groups producing with limited 
facilities. Stresses simplicity and economy. 
Illustrations and directions easy for in- 
experienced workers to follow. 

Voss, Lawrence. “Sagging Stage Doors,” Players 
Magazine, XXVIII (March, 1952), 144. A 
useful and satisfactory method of overcom- 
ing a common complaint. 

. “Shaking Canvas,” Players Magazine, 

XXIX (Oct., 1952), 20. Solved for one-set 

plays. 

. “Cut-out Profile Edges,” Players Maga- 

zine, XXVIII (Dec., 1951), 68ff. The use of 

“Tekwood” board. 


‘TOURING 


Davis, Harry E. “Touring Equipment,” The- 
atre Arts, XXI (July, 1937), 581ff. How the 
Carolina Playmakers assembled and de- 
signed their touring equipment. 

Lewis, Richard B. and Leroy T, Herndon, Jr. 
“Portable Lighting Equipment,” Theatre 
Arts, XXIII (July, 1939), 541. Explanations 
of four portable control boards using 
Variac dimmers. 

Pearson, Talbot. “Portable Proscenium,” The- 
atre Arts, XXVI (July, 1942), 474. With 
detailed explanations and drawings. 

(See also LIGHTING) 
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ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


As the title of the present article in- 
dicates, theatre and television courses 
have on occasion been integrated in 
schools where both are taught. This is 
not to say that integration is always 
possible, or even necessary; but on a 
number of campuses where theatre has 
been offered, there has come a time 
when the addition of television subject 
matter has become a curricular problem. 
In these institutions some judgment had 
to be made as to the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of television which 
might be inserted into an already com- 
plex schedule of courses. The decision 
had to be made on the basis of some 
academic philosophy, conditioned of 
course by existing circumstances peculiar 
to each school. This report will attempt 
only to relate how theatre and television 
became a matter of integration at one 
school, Michigan State College. 


I 


~ As a frame of reference, certain factors 
must first be noted. It was a logical as- 
sumption that television would be 
taught in the Department of Speech, 
for it was there that theatre and radio 


Robert P. Crawford is Director of Radio and 
Television Education, Department of Speech, 
Michigan State College. The present article was 
prepared from material originally presented in a 
speech given at the Central States Speech As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago, April, 1954. 


AN INTEGRATED THEATRE TELEVISION 
CURRICULUM APPROACH 


were already offered, and there that the 
greatest amount of interest for courses 
in television was shown. Likewise, prec- 
edent prevented the creation of a 
separate department when a new subject 
was introduced into a related area of 
Speech. At Michigan State, a student 
majors in the field of Speech with an 
emphasis in one or more of the several 
areas. The B.A. and M.A. degrees are 
awarded. Speech is in the School of 
Science and Arts, and both the Speech 
Department and the School of Science 
and Arts have special requirements for 
graduation. Only seventy term credits 
are allowed in Speech for graduation, a 
minor portion of the one hundred 
ninety-two necessary for completion of 
the undergraduate degree. Thus there 
was the problem of how many courses 
to add in television and yet properly 
cover the field. Integration, therefore, 
seemed a likely, if not necessary, ap- 
proach. It was also incontrovertible that 
television would be only a fraction of 
the total curriculum, one in which the 
liberal arts approach was stressed. 


At the time of the inception of course 
work, about 1950, there was a closed- 
circuit television system in operation, 
available for teaching purposes. This 
was a dominant factor in the selection of 
the early courses. The fact that no 
teaching was done until some laboratory 
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was available was indicative of the in- 
clination toward practicality and ap- 
plication in the courses to be developed. 
This, too, reflected the policy of an 
institution where the “useful arts’ were 
emphasized. 

Because of the newness of the subject 
matter, because of the scarcity of trained 
people, and partly because of the nature 
of the existing curriculum, the television 
courses as developed «wt Michigan State 
College were offered chiefly at the under- 
graduate level. Perhaps, too, the pres- 
sure of the times motivated this course 
of action, along with the need of the 
industry for trained personnel and the 
desire of the students to get out and get 
these jobs. There were, however, several 
courses offered at the graduate level, and 
a number of the undergraduate courses 
were given for graduate credit, the pur- 
pose being to accommodate the college 
graduate who had had no previous tele- 
vision training. 

Tied in rather closely with the under- 
graduate emphasis was the decision to 
place the courses on a_production- 
direction basis, becoming technical only 
as the operation of a camera, a dolly, a 
switching panel, and a boom _ neces- 
sitated. That this development was 
logical appeared obvious the 
nature and scope of the other Speech 
Department areas. Radio courses, for 
example, were leveled at the production, 
direction, and management areas, with 
the engineering phase left to another 
department. 


The selection or availability of an 
adequate staff was another considera- 
tion that had to be taken into account. 
Radio people at the college were ready 
to move into television, having recog- 
nized the development as an extension of 
radio communications. Others with a 
radio and theatre background had also 
familiarized themselves with what was 


then known about television operation, 
some taking special training with the 
networks or individual stations. Thus a 
beginning television staff had been 
formed. 

For some time there had been in the 
department a surface argument over 
whether television was a combination of 
radio, theatre, and film, or whether it 
was a new art form. Perhaps the 
strongest motivation for theatre-tele- 
vision integration, aside from the 
academic decision to place television in 
the Department of Speech, was the con- 
clusion that television was by nature 
essentially theatrical. Not only for aca- 
demic reasons, therefore, but for reasons 
of similarity in form, purpose, equip- 
ment, and talent (to name only a few), 
radio, theatre, and television were made 
a kind of curricular triumvirate in the 
Department of Speech at Michigan State 
College. 

Another aspect of the whole picture 
was the liberal arts approach of the 
School of Science and Arts. Television 
should not, and could not, become a 
vocational course in itself, for the 
philosophy of the Science and Arts 
course structure was aimed at giving the 
student a broad liberal education, plus 
some courses of a more utilitarian na- 
ture. The main purpose of the program 
in television was to develop people 
who might make substantial and perma- 
nent contributions to society through 
this medium. The instruction in_tele- 
vision would then have to be designed 
to encourage the student to learn values. 
and relationships, to make sound judg- 
ments and decisions of a personal and 
social nature, which might then be car- 
ried over into the field of television. 


The decision to place television in 
proximity with theatre was predicated 
also on the thinking which placed radio 
there, for now television, like radio, of- 
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fered another outlet for the theatre- 
trained individual. It was assumed that 
it would be advantageous indeed for a 
student to operate effectively not only 
in one but in all three areas. At the very 
least the theatre-bound person should be 
cognizant of the potentialities of his 
talents in television and be ready to 
transfer his knowledge when the need 
arises. 

Basically, however, it was firmly held 
that theatre knowledge was indispens- 
able to the knowledge and practice of 
television. This was the propelling 
force behind much of the theatre-tele- 
vision integration. It was further held 
that unless one were convinced of the 
truth of this premise attempts to inte- 
grate would be less than adequate. Even 
though integration should of necessity 
be accomplished slowly and through 
experimentation, it was nevertheless 
recognized that resistance to the basic 
idea of integration would be a prime 
deterrent to its success. With this in 
mind the eventual goal was that com- 
plete or partial integration be ac- 
complished wherever possible, with the 
idea of preventing duplication of courses 
and overlapping of similar material, sav- 
ing on manpower, providing more 
modern training, developing a sound 
television program, and staying within 
the framework of the Department of 
Speech. 

II 


With the preceding information as a 
background, we turn now to a considera- 
tion of what has been done specifically 
toward the integration of theatre and 
television. Let us look at this through 
the eyes of the Speech student majoring 
in television. Along with other required 
courses in the department, he must take 
a course in INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE. 
By virtue of taking this course early in. 
his studies, the student soon becomes 
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oriented to the theory that theatre will 
play an important part in his television 
training. The next theatre course to 
which the student is exposed is one in 
Basic ActInNG. It should be noted at this 
time that no attempt is being made to 
account for all of the courses a student 
takes, but merely to indicate the ones 
with theatrical content. Moving on, the 
student is directed to a course in Com- 
PARATIVE ACTING TECHNIQUES. Here is 
the first purely integrated course. In it 
the acting requirements of theatre, radio, 
and _ television are examined and 
practiced. It would seem thus far that 
the emphasis is on acting, yet the policy 
of the department is not only to give 
the student the physical skills employed 
in the acting courses but to indoctrinate 
him thoroughly in the form and struc- 
ture of drama itself. This last, we think, 
is fundamental for anyone going into 
theatre, radio, or television. The student 
will be dealing with dramatic forms of 
one kind or another, no matter which of 
the areas he selects or what his particular 
interest may be in the area. Acting study 
and experience will at least expose the 
potential television director to the prob- 
lems of dramatic television, as well as 
to the training and instruction of any 
talent. 


While the television student at this 
point may theoretically drop formal 
theatre courses, the probability of his 
doing so is sraall. He is encouraged to 
take theatr: courses in direction, light- 
ing, desig 1, costuming and make-up, and 
sceners construction so as to learn 
basi~. techniques that are applicable to 
te)evision. Wherever possible in these 
courses the application to television is 
indicated. The student gets further 
drama experience in another required 
course, RApio Dramatic Direction. If 
he has an interest in writing, he may 
take the DRAMATIC WRITING WorksHopP, 
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another example of pure integration, 
where writing in the three areas of the- 
atre, television, and radio is offered. 
Thus acting and writing have become 
the only completely integrated subjects, 
treating theatre and television equally. 
Other possibilities are becoming evident 
but have not yet been acted upon. 


When the student comes to the core 
sequence in television (a series of five 
courses) he is taught, among other 
things, direction, lighting, design, 
costuming and make-up, and scenery 
construction. Theatre again furnishes 
the fundamentals for these subject mat- 
ter areas which are then applied to tele- 
vision. Furthermore, the _ television 
courses are taught by instructors with a 
background in theatre as well as in 
commercial radio and television. Thus it 
would appear that integration has 
developed on the teaching level as well. 

Additional theatre-television integra- 
tion comes about on the graduate level. 
Here theatre and teievision majors are 
assigned special duties in departmental 
television dramas performed over the 
college station. These plays may be di- 
rected either by a television staff member 
or a theatre staff member with special 
training in television. The graduate stu- 
dent may assume any of the responsibili- 
ties of the production, except the actual 
direction, and may work out the related 
problems which occur in the transfer of 
theatre practice to television. 


What integration has been developed 
between theatre and television has taken 
a period of about five years. Starting 
from a core sequence of four basic tele- 
vision courses without much reference to 
the rest of the curriculum, there is now 
at least a semblance of integration and 
unity. The actual integration itself 
seems to have been accomplished in a 
number of ways and in varying degrees. 
One of these is the placement of tele- 


vision course work in the Department 
of Speech where it can have a direct 
relationship with theatre. Course work 
integration has been accomplished 
through theatre units required of tele- 
vision majors, partial integration of sub- 
ject matter, and finally complete in- 
tegration in two similar areas, writing 
and acting. Complementary theatre and 
television action occurs at the graduate 
level through special projects, and the 
teaching staff itself is an example of 
integration as the result of combined 
backgrounds in theatre and _ television. 
Even in the basic television courses 
phases of television are taught with a 
direct reference to theatre fundamentais. 
We find also that theatre staff members 
are regularly assigned to television thesis 
projects and that theatre and television 
personnel can be used interchangeably 
on television dramas produced by the 
department. 


We realize that we have made only 
a beginning in the development of a 
curriculum which will serve the needs 
of many and that changes as the result 
of experience will inevitably take place. 
We are therefore constantly evaluating, 
to the best of our ability, the results of 
our integration, whether on a partial or 
a complete basis. Very fortunately we 
have a staff which recognizes the need 
for constant change and revision. We do 
not expect to arrive at a rigid curric- 
ulum or fixed methods of teaching for 
some time, if ever. Nor do we feel that 
we have completely explored all the 
possibilities of integration. As yet we 
do not see how we can have a completely 
integrated course for theatre and tele- 
vision directing, but it may be that the 
demands of the industry itself will force 
some kind of integration in this di- 
rection. At the moment we are offering 
separate courses in radio, theatre, and 
television directing, hoping that the 
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student will find the time to take all 
three. 

We also realize our good fortune in 
having an educational television station 
with which to practice and studios in 
which to train. In our acting class, for 
example, students can see themselves on 
films; and our writers may have their 
plays performed either in the laboratory 
or on the air. We have built up a sizable 
file of kinescopes for future examination 
and study. 

It is our conviction that theatre stands 


to profit from some degree of integration 
with television, for telecasting is more 
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existing knowledge. Telecasts can be 
more than ephemeral and inconsequen- 
tial class exercises or “shows.” The 
scholarly possibilities of television are, in 
fact, real and challenging. When the 
capacities and potential of the medium 
itself and of its performers alike are tap- 
ped to the fullest, not only television but 
theatre and American society will reap 
a rich return. At the academic level ex- 
clusively the integration of a venerable 
with a more recently developed art form 
can be mutually helpful and stimulating, 
arriving in due course of time at a 
compatible relationship that we can 
hope will serve as a model for other 


than an activity for the popularizing of academic alliances. 


The Strong Link 


Our theatre can never be stronger than the quality of its plays. We must, 
therefore, have a great number of good plays. The classics have proved their 
value throughout the history of the theatre, and I believe we should draw on 
them as great literature and great theatre. But if we produce only classics, we 
are in no way reflecting our own age. Our theatres must not only be professional, 
they must be contemporary as well. The most excellent seasons in New York 
are those which bring forth exciting new playwriting talent. 

Too many people are saying, “I'll do a new play if I can find a good one.” 
Certainly you must find a good one, but this attitude is not good enough. The 
plays can be found if you look hard enough. And if you take the violent stand 
I have spoken about, you will feel obligated to search and search and search 
until the scripts are discovered. I have a belief that there is great writing in 
America today and that much of it has not yet been unearthed.—Margo Jones, 
Theatre-in-the-Round (New York: Rinehart, 1951), pp. 24-25. Quoted by per- 
mission. 


A PREVIEW OF THE 
LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


FRANK M. WHITING 


I remember one of my first AETA 
Conventions. Out of curiosity I had at- 
tended one of the evening sessions of 
the Advisory Council. The meeting was 
for the most part a matter of rather 
dull routine business. By 1:00 a.m. I 
had lost interest in the subject matter, 
but not in the people around me. 
Hubert Heffner, John Dolman, Roberta 
Sheets, Lillian Voorhees, and many 
younger members of the Council looked 
very worn and tired. As the meeting 
droned on I experienced a momentary 
sense of rebellion. Where were these 
people trying to get? What ego drives 
made them endure it? But the rebellion 
did not last, for it was somehow obvious 
that those about me were not motivated 
by ego drives. Personal gains—fame, na- 
tional recognition, professional reputa- 
tion—were things they already had. 
Rather, they were concerned with one 
thing: the well-being of American edu- 
cational theatre as a whole. 

Anyhow, by the time the meeting ad- 
journed (it must have been almost 
2:00 a.m.), my bout with skepticism had 
ended; I had become a true believer. 
These men and women, who were ob- 


Frank M. Whiting, Vice President of AETA, 
is Director of the University Theatre and a 
member of the faculty of the Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts at the University of 
Minnesota. 


viously trying to do something for the 
welfare of all of us, had captured my 
admiration. 


The above experience has become a 
standard illustration for one of my 
lectures to our seniors on the subject of 
emotional maturity. The child is na- 
turally ego-centric, but if allowed to 
develop in a healthy, normal manner, 
his circle of self-interest begins to 
expand. Perhaps it first includes the 
mother, then other members of the im- 
mediate family, then playmates. Even- 
tually it should include such things as 
the school, the team, the dramatics 
club, etc. If the process of maturation is 
normal and complete, the circle of in- 
terests and affection may finally grow 
until, as in the cases of men like Shaw, 
Lincoln, and Einstein, it includes all 
mankind. 

It is fascinating to apply such a ma- 
turity measuring-stick to the people in 
the theatre. Many directors and actors, 
including a number of the most gifted 
from an artistic standpoint, have 
scarcely advanced beyond the childhood 
level. Such a director plays God in his 
own small group. He tends to view 
other theatre groups with suspicion and 
open hostility. He often operates under 
the delusion that he can advance the 
welfare of himself and his own group by 
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slander that serves to discredit and 
destroy neighboring theatre groups. 


A step higher is the director who, al- 
though still self-centered, is not de- 
structive. He pours loyalty and enthusi- 
asm into his own work, but either be- 
cause of shyness or an overdeveloped 
philosophy of “live and let live” does 
nothing for theatre outside his own 
small circle. Some excellent theatre 
workers are found in this grou, and 
their efforts help all of us, whether they 
realize it or not. I cannot but believe, 
however, that real emotional maturity, 
in theatre as elsewhere, includes a 
certain sense of dedication to theatre 
that reaches beyond self and the im- 
mediate group. Membership in AETA 
and attendance at conventions are 
among the indications of such maturity. 
Such things are not infallible indica- 
tions. Many of the delegates to the Los 
Angeles Convention will have come in 
the hope of finding a better job, of 
gaining recognition, of enjoying a few 
days of vacation in southern California, 
or as an excuse for seeing the Rose 
Bowl! game. Such self-interests are not 
to be frowned upon, provided that 
they are not all-consuming, provided 
that there is some feeling of obligation 
to the needs of AETA, provided that 
there is also some concern for the plight 
and welfare of education in general 
and educational theatre in particular. 
As Horace Robinson expressed the mat- 
ter during our last convention, you 
should consider belonging to AETA and 
attending its annual convention not 
because of what you can get but because 
of what you can give. You may not need 
theatre, but the theatre needs you. 


As to the program itself, it is suggested 
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by the following outline. One unique 
feature is the matter of the divisional 
meetings on Thursday afternoon. These 
are designed to satisfy a desire on the 
part of certain well-defined groups— 
Children’s Theatre, High School The- 
atre, Opera, and Graduate Studies—to 
meet briefly by themselves. No division 
was designated for the general college 
or university group, since it was felt 
that all such delegates would have an 
interest in one or more of the other 
divisions. 

For the most part, the various sectional 
meetings have been organized so that 
an advanced section on theory and 
research and a _ popular section on 
fundamentals deal with the same subject 
at the same time. This represents an at- 
tempt to solve a past dilemma, for some 
have always maintained that there were 
too practical “how-to-do-it” 
sections; others, that there were too 
few. 

Most of the special attractions are 
indefinite and will continue to be in- 
definite for some time. Motion picture 
celebrities simply cannot commit them- 
selves far in advance. Rather than fill 
the program with names that must later 
be cancelled, we have thought it best to 
leave the space blank until we could 
be sure. 

For those in the East, Los Angeles 
offers a chance partially to even scores 
with the Westerners, who for years have 
made the long trip East. For those in 
the West it is a chance to prove that a 
West coast convention can be a great 
success. For those of us in the far North, 
southern California has an obvious ap- 
peal. I shall look forward to meeting 
you at the Statler, December 27, 28, 


29, 30. 
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OUTLINE OF THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Tuesday, 27 December 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 m.—Meeting of the Committee on Appointments 
12:00 m.-1:45 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of the Executive Board 
2:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Advisory Council (open to all AETA members) 


6:30 p.m.-8:00 p.m.—Dinner, Southern California Section of AETA and Advisory Council— 
Speaker, W. David Sievers, “Psychology in the Theatre” 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Advisory Council (open to all AETA members) 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—Business and project meetings of Southern California Section of AETA 


Wednesday, 28 December 
2:00 a.m.-10:20 a.m.—General session 


10:35-12:00 m.— I. The Playwright: His Discovery, Development, and Future—Chairman: 
George Savage, University of California at Los Angeles 
II. Plays: Repertory for the Arena—Chairman: William P. Halstead, University 
of Michigan 


12:00 m.-1:00 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of project chairmen 
1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m.—Continuation of meeting of project chairmen 


2:10 p.m.-3:30 p.m.— I. Acting: Theory and Research—-Chairman: Henry B. Williams, Dart- 


mouth College 
II. Acting: Demonstrations and Fundamentals—Chairman, John T. 


Dugan, The Catholic University of America 


Motion Picture Drama: The Screenplay—Chairman: John C. Mahon, 
Jr., University of California at Los Angeles 
II. The Film as a Teaching Aid in Theatre Arts—Chairman: Robert 
Hall, University of Southern California 
5:15-6:15 p.m.—AETA social hour—Chairman, Gene Nielson Owen, Santa Monica City College 


3:45 p-m.-5:10 p.m.— I. 


7:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m.—Project meetings 


8:00 p.m.—10:00 p.m.—Meeting of the Advisory Council (open to all AETA members) 


Thursday, 29 December 
g:00 a.m.-10:20 a.m.—General Session—Chairman: Horace Robinson, University of Oregon 


10:35 a.m.-12:00 m.— I. Technical Research and Developments—Chairman: Hunton Sellman, 


San Diego, State College 
II. Technical Demonstrations and Fundamentals—Chairman: Wendell 


Josal, University of Minnesota 


12:00 m.-1:50 p.m.—Convention Luncheon—Chairman, Father G. V. Hartke, O.P. The Catholic 
University of America 


2:00 p.m.—Divisional Meetings: 

Junior and City College Theatre—Chairman: Julio Francescutti, Santa Rosa Junior 
College 

High School Theatre—Chairman: Charlotte Kay Motter, Canoga Park High School 

Children’s Theatre—Chairman: Richard Adama, University of California at Los Angeles 

Opera—Chairman: F. Cowles Strickland, Stanford University 

The Graduate School—Chairmen: Campton Bell, University of Denver; Lee Mitchell, 
Northwestern University 
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Friday, 30 December 
9:00 a.m.-10:20 a.m.—General Session—Chairman: John Dietrich, Ohio State University 


10:35 a.m.-12:00 m.— I. Finding Theatre Magic—Chairman: C. Lowell Lees, University of Utah 
Il. A Demonstration of Direction Techniques—Chairman: Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, University of Florida 


12:00 m-2:00 p.m.—Alumni Luncheons 

12:00 m.-1:00 p.m.—Luncheon meeting of project chairmen 

1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m.—Continuation of meeting of project chairmen 
2:10 p.m.-3:00 p.m.—AETA Business Meeting 


3:15 p-m.-4:00 p.m.—Convention Critique—Chairman, Jack Morrison, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m.—Convention Reading Hour 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m.—Meeting of the Advisory Council (open to all AETA members) 


6:30 p.m.-8:00 p.m.—AETA Banquet, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena—Chairman: James H. 
Butler, University of Southern California 


8:30 p.n.—Production at Pasadena Playhouse 


| 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Kenneth L. Graham of the University of Minnesota has been elected AETA 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer by the Advisory Council to serve in this office 
during 1956, 1957, 1958. 

The Executive Office of AETA will move from the University of Texas to 
the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis on December 31, 1955. All member- 
ship applications, inquiries regarding membership, requests from members, 
official notices, letters, and announcements should be sent to Mr. Graham at 
the new address after January 1, 1956. 


Delmar E. Solem of Knox College has been elected AETA Administrative 
Vice-President by the Advisory Council to serve in that office during 1956 and 
1957- The office of the Administrative Vice-President of AETA will move from 
Fisk University to Knox College at Galesburg, Illinois, on December 31, 1955. 
All inquiries in regard to the work of AETA projects and official correspondence 
in regard to projects should be sent to Mr. Solem at the new address after 


January 1, 1956. 

The 1956 Nominating Committee consisting of Lucy Barton (Chairman), 
Edward C. Cole, Monroe Lippman, and Thomas D. Pawley, serving with Horace 
Robinson and Mouzon Law, hereby submits the name of William E. Schlosser, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) State College, as a nominee for the Advisory Council to 
serve during 1956 and 1957. Mr. Schlosser is nominated as a replacement for 
Council member Jack Morrisor, who has resigned from the Council as of 
December 31, 1955, in view of his nomination for the Vice-Presidency for 1956. 
The nomination of Mr. Schlosser becomes an addendum to the report of the 
1956 Nominating Committee as published in the May, 1955, issue of the 
EDUCATIONAL. THEATRE JOURNAL. The entire slate of officers nominated for 1956 
will be submitted to the membership for vote during the annual business meeting 


at the 1955 Convention. 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


Dr. Hubert C. Heffner, Editor 
Educational Theatre Journal 
25, Royal York Crescent 
Bristol 8, England 

Dear Hubert: 


The following is a reproduction of a 
letter written by “An Educator-Play- 
wright” which is taken from advertising 
recently distributed by a play publish- 
ing company: 


IN SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
THE PLAYER IS THE THING 


Some people play bridge in their leisure time. 
Some play golf. Others paint or read books or 
collect stamps. I like to write—especially plays 
for high school production. 

In the twenty-two years that I have been 
working with high school youngsters as an 
English teacher, a play coach and finally as a 
principal, I have seen a lot of high school 
productions and I’ve formed some firm con- 
victions concerning them. 

One conviction is that in high school dra- 
matics the play is NOT the thing—the player 
is the thing. Taking expression for the par- 
ticipant, a means of developing poise and self- 
confidence. This is not accomplished by put- 
ting on Shakespeare or other “thee” and “thou” 
classics. Neither is it often accomplished by 
presenting Broadway hits, whether current, 
recent or established. 

The other conviction is that it is not the 
function of high school dramatics to keep 
“the” theatre alive by presenting “worthwhile” 
or literary plays. The performance of literary 
plays by high school casts serves neither the 
cast nor the play. Except in rare instances, the 
characters and situations in such plays are 
strange to teen-agers and they neither feel nor 
look comfortable or convincing in them. 

Plays presented in high school should be 
tailored for high school casts. The characters 
and situations should be within the experience 
of the young actors. The dialogue should come 
easily from their tongues, and the play should 
be sprinkled generously with laugh-lines or 
laugh-provoking situations, for adolescent per- 


formers need frequent re-assurance from their 
audience, and nothing does this so effectively 
as laughter. 
That is why I write plays for high school 
production. 
(Signed, Educator-Playwright) 


The description of three plays occu- 
pied the remaining space in the 
brochure. The following letter was 
written in protest to the publishing com- 


pany. 
Gentlemen: 


Recently a Texas high school drama teacher 
sent me a brochure distributed by your com- 
pany which advertised three plays. Along with 
the description of these titles was a reproduction 
of the playwright’s letter explaining why he 
wrote them. 


Even a cursory study of any authoritative work 
on playwriting or play production will reveal 
at once that the playwright’s “convictions” are 
merely fatuitous generalities about play pro- 
duction and writing. But the appalling aspect 
af this matter is that your company would print 
such biased and prejudiced opinions, and by 
virtue of your sponsorship, encourage unin- 
formed students, teachers, and administrators 
to believe that such opinions represent practices 
approved in general by playwrights and di- 
rectors. You have rendered a great disservice 
to our schools and to the development of edu- 
cational theatre. 

Legitimate advertising is one thing. Ex- 
ploitation of the ignorance concerning the cul- 
tural and educational potential of an effective 
school theatre program, an ignorance typical 
of toc many teachers and administrators, is 
quite another matter. Leading prospective 
clients to believe that shabby play production 
and shoddy play-writing are acceptable practices 
in high school dramatics is a highly reprehensi- 
ble procedure of which your firm appears to be 
guilty. 

I shall make a positive and continuing effort 
to counteract the insidious philosophy which 
seems inherent in the advertising described 
above. Students in my teacher training classes, 
audiences of teachers and administrators to 
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whom I speak, educational theatre organizations 
to which I belong, and persons engaged in rep- 
utable play publishing businesses will be in- 
formed at every opportunity about a philosophy 
of play production and writing which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the one you seem to ad- 
vance in your brochure. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Loren Winship, Chairman 
Department of Drama 


I have become increasingly concerned 
about the manner in which certain play 
publishers and brokers advertise their 
wares. All of the companies carry some 
badly written plays, but there are at 
least eight that seem to specialize in 
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plays which no reputable firm should 
publish. 

It seems that this problem is impor- 
tant enough to become an AETA proj- 
ect. Since we are dedicated to the pro- 
motion of a more effective educational 
theatre, we should take specific action 
to encourage directors to use good plays 
and to urge publishers and brokers to 
advertise their titles in a manner which 
is not detrimental to good play writing 
and production, 

Verly truly yours, 

Loren Winship, Chairman 
Department of Drama 
The University of Texas 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


‘THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT. By Leslie Hotson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954; pp. 256. $4.50. 

The extraordinary skill and_persis- 
tence of Professor Hotson have again 
produced extraordinary results. It has 
long been known that Shakespeare’s 
company played some play at Eliza- 
beth’s court on Twelfth Night 1600/1 
and that the chief guest of honor was 
the Italian Don Virginio Orsino, Duke 
of Bracciano. What more natural than 
to assume that Shakespeare wrote his 
play about a Duke Orsino for that par- 
ticular Twelfth Night. Now Professor 
Hotson has found not only the Duke's 
own description of his visit but also ac- 
counts of English officials and descrip- 
tions by Russian, French, and German 
visitors as well. Curiously, not one of 
them describes the play or even men- 
tions which play was produced. There 
is still no definite proof that Twelfth 
Night was the play. But these docu- 
ments tell us so much about the room, 
the whole Christmas occasion, and the 
personalities at court that we can no 
longer doubt. 

Suddenly many parts of the play 
spring to life. The audience would see 
Orsino in the play as a compliment to 
the visiting Duke, who apparently de- 
lighted Elizabeth. Olivia would remind 
them of Elizabeth in her youth. Viola 
pompously delivering an ambassador’s 
message would remind everyone of the 
fat, pompous Russian ambassador who 
was much ridiculed for his memorized 
speeches. Malvolio is seen as a satire on 


the conceited Controller of Elizabeth's 
household who had caused gossip for his 
pursuit of “Mal” or Mary Fitton. The 
name would not only mean ill-will, as 
the enemy of the Twelfth Night festivi- 
ties, but also suggest “I want Mal.” 
Aguecheek is explained as the Spanish 
for “little wit,” and Sir Toby’s name is 
related to the Biblical Tobias, famous 
for his fish and his postponed wedding 
night. Sir Toby keeps too drunk to be 
easily brought to a wedding. 


The other part of Professor Hotson’s 
revelation is a different story. In the 
summer of 1953 he startled and excited 
all of us by his article in the Sewanee 
Review (republished in the Atlantic 
Monthly in January, 1954) on “Shake- 
speare’s Arena,” declaring he had proof 
that the court performance of Twelfth 
Night was in arena style, with the audi- 
ence on all four sides, and that there- 
fore the regular theatre was an arena 
and that all the centuries of talk about 
an inner stage and a scenic wall was all 
nonsense. He develops the idea here. 
The one crucial document is a palace 
account of “framing and setting up a 
broad stage in the middle of the hall” 
for a play a year after the supposed 
Twelfth Night performance. Professor 
Hotson jumps to the tempting conclu- 
sion that that stage was for the players, 
and then proceeds to imagine small 
portable medieval mansions for all the 
houses, doorways, and tableaux required 
in Elizabethan drama. Here his argu- 
ment is very hasty and full of holes. He 
cannot show that that platform was for 
the players rather than for the royal 
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seat. That is exactly where the seat of 
honor was placed for the masques of a 
few years later. And even if we are con- 
vinced that the court audience sat all 
around, it does not follow that the pub- 
lic stage was the same. Actually all the 
details Hotson shows to be probable can 
be combined wtih the traditional pic- 
ture of the Shakespearean stage. Many 
of his details may be right. This ac- 
count may modify considerably our pic- 
ture, but it certainly does not, as Profes- 
sor Hotson supposes, prove our earlier 
guesses completely wrong. The Elizabe- 
than stage has a sturdy way of absorbing 
all revolutionary new interpretations, 
without discarding all the old. 
R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 


THEATRICAL LIGHTING PRAC- 
TICE. By Joel E. Rubin and Leland 
H. Watson. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1954; pp xiv+i42. $3.75. 


While the writers of Theatrical Light- 
ing Practice have been fairly successful 
in presenting information on facilities, 
general practices, and personnel prob- 
lems, they have not presented equally 
well the technique of such lighting. In 
a well-written foreword, the authors 
state that “certain commercial tech- 
niques are worth emulation”; this re- 
viewer would certainly agree, but it ap- 
pears that the description of any large 
number of these techniques is an unful- 
filled promise. In attempting to include 
all phases of theatrical lighting practice, 
with the admitted exception of motion 
pictures, they have included one phase 
—Aqua Theatre—on which there is ap- 
parently very little to offer. If the two 
had concentrated on the types of light- 
ing which they know best, and on which 
there is sufficient material, this book 
could have been a longer and a more 
important contribution. 
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Since the topic of this book is a visual 
art, the lack of photographs of some 
typical settings, preferably of produc- 
tions for which the light plots are repro- 
duced, seems a glaring omission. The 
only photographs of light at work are 
four showing the effect of four kinds ci 
television lighting on an actress’s face. 

To compensate for these weak fea- 
tures, the book does have good sections 
on plant, general practices, and person- 
nel policies in commercial indoor pro- 
duction, arena production, and _televi- 
sion production. The short paragraphs 
on design theory are very worthwhile 
and deserving of expansion. The uni- 
formly high quality of the drawings in 
subject and handling, contrasts with the 
quality of the photographic illustrations. 
The light plots and ground plans are 
also very helpful. The bibliography and 
the directory of manufacturers are sig- 
nificant contributions. 

Taking some of the individual state- 
ments and sections, there might be a 
question about the statement on page 
four that motion picture lighting has 
been adequately treated in the texts 
listed in the bibliography; this reviewer 
has always believed that the amount of 
published information on motion pic- 
ture lighting is a disappointingly small 
portion of the actual knowledge in the 
field. Moreover, the differentiation be- 
tween “commercial lighting” and “‘col- 
legiate lighting” is too vaguely stated; a 
tabular comparison might have been 
more effective. The discussion of the re- 
quirements for union membership for 
electricians and scene designers is good, 
and certainly important to prospective 
workers in the commercial field, but the 
section would have fitted more logically 
in Chapter IX; Survey of the Theatrical 
Lighting Field. 

The short essay on the aesthetics of 
arena theatre is superfluous. I sincerely 
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hope, disagreeing with the authors, that 
the principles of arena production are 
never “codified.” The section on Aqua 
Theatre is one which might have been 
omitted, for the authors admit that 
there are less than a dozen in this coun- 
try, and the one described can be found 
equally as well described in the special 
Klieg] Brothers catalog on outdoor thea- 
tre lighting equipment. 

By virtue of the good features men- 
tioned, and despite its weak points, | 
would consider this book a very helpful 
additional volume for lighting tech- 
nicians, but not an essential one. 

S. Dewey, 
State University of Jowa 


THE DRAMATIC EVENT. AN 
AMERICAN CHRONICLE. By Eric 
Bentley. New York: Horizon Press, 
1954; Pp. 278. $3.50. 

Eric Bentley’s reviews of Broadway 
and off-Broadway productions during 
1952-54 aie lively, thoughtful, stimulat- 
ing, and at times irritating. Mr. Bentley 
is now, in addition to being the drama 
critic of the New Republic, again a col- 
lege professor, having recently been ap- 
pointed Brander Matthews Professor of 
Dramatic Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity. All well-wishers of the American 
theatre should hope that his new aca- 
demic post—with its scholarly interests 
and discipline—will make him more 
judicious, balanced, even cautious, but 
that it will not subdue his exuberance 
or tarnish his brilliance. 

Mr. Bentley's interest in theatre is 
passionate and his reaction to playwrit- 
ing, acting, directing, decor, and the 
dramatic criticism of his colleagues is 
violent. He has few “‘perhapses” and 
“it-seems-to me’s.”” Taking his cue from 
Shaw’s belief that it is “monstrously in- 
defensible” for a critic to assume an 
attitude of impartiality, he proceeds to 
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state categorically that Truman Capote 
“pursues the ridiculous high into the in- 
tense inane”; that O'Neill's ‘“‘grandiosi- 
ty” (in A Moon for the Misbegotten) “is 


that of adolescent poetry”; that “it is 


hard to find a first-rate cast for any 
play”; that Lillian Hellman is a “melo- 
dramatist’ and Arthur Miller has the 
mentality of “the unreconstructed liber- 
al’; that Lee Cobb is a sentimentalist; 
that the off-Broadway theatre is ‘“‘fin- 
ished”; that the only two geniuses 
among the playwrights still in the world 
today are Bertolt Brecht and Sean 
O’Casey; and that before 1918, the 
American drama was “almost moronic.” 


Most of these statements can be 
shown to have some validity, to embody 
some modicum of truth, or to indicate 
an existing condition. But expressed 
without shadings, qualifications, or defi- 
nitions of terms, they are grossly hyper- 
bolic and therefore mostly false. They 
can be read with interest, and even with 
pleasure, as the bold, uncensored pro- 
nouncements, prejudices, opinions, of a 
man who has adventured largely in the 
highways and byways of theatre and 
has come back to speak—again to quote 
Shaw—“his tempers, his impatiences, 
his sorenesses, his friendships, his spites, 
his enthusiasms.” 

This is saying a great deal for The 
Dramatic Event. For the pronounce- 
ments, prejudices, and opinions of a 
critic as intelligent and well-informed as 
Mr. Bentley do not appear every day. 
The pages are alive with ideas, with apt 
comparisons, bold speculations, inform- 
ative digressions, and creative probings. 
We have all noticed the lack of Shake- 
speares in our drama, but few of us 
have stopped to consider the relation- 
ship between potential talent and “the 
idiocy of the theatre’? which tends to 
scare it away. It is helpful to soliloquize 
on what would happen if an Ernest 
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Hemingway or a Robert Penn Warren 
could devote ten years to theatrical 
work. Bentley is certain that either one 
of these writers “would write even the 
best of our playwrights off the stage.” 
Perhaps. And then again, perhaps not. 
One recalls that both of these gentle- 
men have written plays; that John Dos 
Passos and Tom Wolfe once wrote plays; 
that William Faulkner has receitly writ- 
ten a play; and that none of these plays 
contains the miracle we are looking for. 


But even if Mr. Bentley does not al- 
ways have answers which can withstand 
examination, he has tremendously in- 
teresting questions—and he phrases 
them excitingly and felicitously. 

N. BRYLLION FAGIN, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


STANISLAVSKI DIRECTS. By Niko- 
lai Gorchakov. Translation by Mir- 
iam Goldina. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1954; pp. 402. $4.75. 


There has been a lamentable tendency 
to surround Stanislavski with an aura 
of mystery. Gorchakov’s book, perhaps 
too reverentially for complete accep- 
tance (one likes every hero with his 
tragic flaw and failure), permits us to 
see again that the Stanislavski method 
is not and was never intended to be a 
mystery and was in fact a fundamental 
reaction against the etherealization of 
theatre art during the late nineteenth- 
century decadence, with its esoteric sym- 
bologies and literary mysticism. “The 
method,” Stanislavski is quoted as say- 
ing, “is only the road to the actor’s self- 
education, . . . a number of exercises 
which must be repeated every day in 
order to play any role.” 

In describing the way Stanislavski 


conducted rehearsals for a variety of 


productions, from a Russian classic to 
vaudeville and French satire (all plays 
relatively unknown to us), Gorchakov 
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shows that the chief stress was always 
on close observation of personal expe- 
rience, the fusion of what you are with 
what you have to be as determined by 
theme or “spine,” and continued alert- 
ness to the tenor of the times. In this 
book we feel more strongly than any- 
thing else the aging director's zeal in 
passing on to his young followers the 
developed ideals and traditions of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. He wanted the 
young actor or director to become the 
person Henry James said the novelist 
had to be—one on whom nothing is 
lost. “One cannot go very far,” he 
warned, “‘with just the method.” 

“Why are you working in the the- 
atre as an actor, why are you perform- 
ing this play?” To eliminate artifice and 
egotism, the poor artist’s penchant for 
mere self-expression, Stanislavski  in- 
sisted his actors ask such questions of 
themselves. And he caught up every 
misdemeanor with the famous and stern: 
“I don’t believe it!” Honesty, sincerity, 
conviction, truth—all the platitudes of 
dramatic art are invoked again, but in 
the context they do not seem hollow, 
and they are annoying perhaps only 
because they are so difficult to achieve. 
In the contemporary theatre many of 
Stanislavski’s discoveries are common 
sense, but he reiterated what we often 
forget through inertia or smugness, that 
“only the concrete thought, the specific 
action, and knowledge of reality make 
our art powerful, strong, and impres- 
sive. .. .” Stanislavski’s aim was to make 
the correct habitual and the habitual 
beautiful, but the job could be ac- 
complished only through intensive anal- 
ysis and meticulous rehearsal in a 


creative and harmonious atmosphere. 
(The études or improvisations he en- 
couraged are recorded here at length.) 
His art, he maintained, grew out of a 
theory of realism as opposed to senti- 
mentalism or naturalism, which he con- 
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sidered a slavish and misleading addic- 
tion to detail. 

If Stanislavski turns up in this book 
as something more of a Social Realist 
than we could anticipate in view of his 
genteel background, we must remember 
that Gorchakov studied with him short- 
ly after the October Revolution and is 
today one of the leading stage directors 
of the Soviet Union. Stanislavski may 
never have conceived of the theatre as 
a pulpit, but he did look upon it as a 
great educational force that demanded 
of those working in it a passionate sense 
of responsibility. The notes which Gor- 
chakov took in shorthand at rehearsals 
and in private conversations capture 
this feeling and revivify an important 
phase of modern theatre history. The 
lessons of the book are not new any 
more, but they are no less significant: 
and they remind actor, director, and 
audience—the cliché-ridden and_ the 
naive—not to be “afraid of the verb 
‘to teach’ in art.” 

HERBERT BiAv, 
San Francisco State College 


LABANOTATION. By Ann Hutchin- 
son. New York: New Directions, 
1954; pp. xii+274. Illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams. $3.50. 


Although “labanotation” is a_ bad 
name for a valuable discipline, the ob- 
jective it sets for itself—the complete 
notation in readily readable form of all 
movement—is a worthy one. The re- 
markable thing about it is that the sys- 
tem approaches very near to achieving 
this goal. 

Laban originally developed his system 
of notation (which he calls Kinetog- 
raphy, a happier if less inspired inven- 
tion) for the purpose of recording dance 
movement. In recent years, however, he 
has extended it to include all movement 
and has applied it to time and motion 
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study problems in industry. In his The 
Mastery of Movement on the Stage 
(London, 1950) he applies his movement 
studies to problems of more immediate 
concern to the theatrical worker. 


The most important aspects of “la- 
banotation” for the stage worker are 
two in number: (1) the system provides 
an accurate and simple way of recording 
movement in whatever detail may be 
considered necessary, from a gross de- 
scription of large group movements to 
the flexing of a single finger; and (2) 
learning the system of notation forces 
upon the student (actor, director, play- 
wright, dancer) a consciousness of the 
nature of the elements of movement 
very much as the study of phonetics. 
calls the attention of the student to the 
constitution of spoken language. 


Undoubtedly, the second of these two 
values is the more important. Although 
the ability to note in detail desired or 
accomplished movement is valuable to 
theatre workers, the development of a 
consistent, logical, and simple system 
for the study of movement is more so. 
Each worker in theatre should investi- 
gate for himself the subject of movement. 
notation as set forth in this book; few 
workers will find nothing of interest. 
and value to them. 

One final word of caution: at first 
glance the system seems extremely com- 
plex. Indeed, some writers on dance 
have rejected it for this reason. The 
thoughtful person, however, who is will- 
ing to devote the least bit of time to the 
study of the system will find that it is 
no more difficult than the notation of 
music. 

Ann Hutchinson has been a promoter 
of the Laban system for a long time. At 
present she is head of the Dance Nota- 
tion Bureau, an organization devoted to 
furthering the knowledge and use of 
Laban’s methods. In the present book 
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she represents the rudiments of the sub- 
ject in a straightforward style with 
which is mixed only the minimum of 
propaganda. 
RUSSELL GRAVES, 
Lycoming College 


THE DIRECTOR IN THE THE- 
ATRE. By Hugh Hunt. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954; pp. 
ix+111. 108/6d,. 


So far as I can recall no distinguished 
American director has thus far seen fit 
to write a book about his art or craft. In 
France for many years it has been cus- 
tomary for the great directors to discuss 
in books and articles and especially in 
“Director’s Editions” of the plays which 
they have produced, their ideas of the 
art of interpreting plays upon the stage. 
These editions of plays, compiled by the 
various directors who have produced 
them, containing, usually, a prefatory 
essay upon the interpretation of the 
play and the art involved in its stag- 
ing, a “businessed script” of the play, 
diagrams of the stage action, and notes 
on the interpretations of scenes, lines, 
and even words, are a mine of informa- 
tion on the art and craft of stage direc- 
ing. They are likewise splendid source 
books for the study of the art of any 
single French director who has followed 
the usual practice of publishing his “Di- 
rector’s Edition” of the plays which he 
has staged—usually the masterpieces of 
the French classical repertory. They 
are, in the third place, a most useful 
source of information for any new direc- 
tor who wishes to prepare his own stage 
version of one of these edited French 
plays. English directors, like those in 
America, have been somewhat shy in 
writing about their art, but in modern 
times we have had two notable excep- 
tions. Granville Barker led the way in 
giving us his series of Prefaces to Shak- 
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speare’s plays, which, whether or not we 
agree with his interpretations in detail, 
remain to this day one of the most use- 
ful instruments available for any one 
who sets about the staging of a Shake- 
spearean play. These Prefaces, started 
when Barker was still an active stage 
director, eventually absorbed his time 
to the exclusion of directing. Scholar- 
ship’s gain was the theatre’s loss in that 
instance, a loss which the theatre of any 
nation can ill afford. 


Recently another great English direc- 
tor, Hugh Hunt, has followed Barker's 
lead. From 1949 to 1955 Hugh Hunt 
was Director of the Old Vic Company of 
London and, prior to that, of the Bristol 
Old Vic Company. In these capacities 
he staged a number of memorable Shake- 
spearean productions. When he had 
prepared a play for rehearsal, he assem- 
bled his Old Vic Company and gave 
them a carefully considered talk upon 
the interpretation of the play about to 
go into rehearsal. Over a year ago he 
assembled and published these talks un- 
der the tithe Old Vic Prefaces. Hunt's. 
productions of Shakespeare, especially 
his productions of Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Julius Caesar, and Romeo and Juliet, 
pulled the Old Vic out of a hole and re- 
established it on a new foundation of 
prosperity and esteem. The book, Old 
Vic Prefaces, reveals that mature artistry 
of this great director which made such 
a distinguished accomplishment possi- 
ble. No director of Shakespeare can in 
the future afford to neglect a most care- 
ful perusal of Hunt's essays. 


Now this distinguished director has 
given us a new book, The Director in 
the Theatre, in which he presents in 
clear and pleasant prose his ideas of the 
task and function .of the director in the 
theatre. Four of the five lectures making 
up the book were first delivered as the 
Rockefeller Lectures before the students 
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and faculty of the Department of Drama 
of the University of Bristol and the 
students and factulty of the Bristol Old 
Vic School of Acting in 1953-54, and the 
fifth was delivered at Yale University in 
May, 1954, as a Bergen Lecture. The 
titles of the five lectures will serve as 
an indication of their contents: “The 
Director and the Art of the Theatre,” 
“The Director and the Author,” “The 
Director and the Actor,” “The Director 
and the Public,” and “Contemporary 
Shakespeare Production.’” Something of 
Mr. Hunt's progressive attitude and 
breadth of view can be noted in the very 
beginning of his “Foreword” when he 
Says: 

In a country which has the richest store of 
dramatic writing in the world, it is a sad reflec- 
tion on our public attitude to the arts that only 
one of our Universities should be prepared to 
make a serious study of the Art of the Theatre. 
Yet the fact that Bristol should be the first to 
house a Department of Drama is an indication 
of the interest in the theatre which is develop- 
ing in the provinces. 

A healthy theatrical tradition must have 
deeper roots than the West End theatre can 
provide if it is to grow and prosper. 


Hunt refused to call his lectures by 
the title of the “Art of the Director,” be- 
cause he believes there is no such thing. 
He says: “The art the director serves is 
the Art of the Theatre, and this is a 
composite art; the author, the actors, 
the director, the designer and the tech- 
nicians are its practitioners.” It is with- 
in the broad framework of this concep- 
tion that he treats the task and func- 
tion of the director in the theatre; hence 
the richness, the maturity, and the stim- 
ulation of his five lectures cannot be 
conveyed by any brief summary. This 
is no “handbook of rules” for the begin- 
ner, no systematic statement of elemen- 
tary procedures; yet it is the best intro- 
duction to the craft of directing for the 
young director with which I am ac- 
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quainted. For the mature director, here 

is both wisdom and stimulation. 
Husert HEFFNER, 
Indiana University 


LET'S MEET THE THEATRE. By 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson. New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1954; pp. 
225. $4.00. 


Let’s Meet the Theatre is a collection 
of twenty-five excellent personal inter- 
views with such well-known figures as 
Uta Hagen, George Abbott, Brooks At- 
kinson, Harold Clurman, Oliver Smith, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Arthur Miller. 
Each answers questions on his own spe- 
ciality, and the questions are sound 
ones. For example, Mr. Miller is asked 
how young people interested in _play- 
writing can learn the craft. Mr. Abbott 
is asked if, as a director, he believes in 
plotting details of production before- 
hand or if he improvises. Howard Bay 
is asked what one has to know to become 
a scene designer. 

The authors insist in their preface, 
however, that they “have tried to reduce 
matters of opinion to a minimum.” Is 
this possible? Can the answer to such 
questions as how to interpret a charac- 
ter, how to direct a play, how to learn 
to write one, ever be more than an opin- 
ion? In the question concerning. the 
plotting of details mentioned above, 
Mr. Abbott, it seems, prefers improvisa- 
tion. Margaret Webster, on the other 
hand, insists that the director must have 
every detail plotted out beforehand. 
Both methods have their practitioners, 
and both can be successful. Neither an- 
swer gives much insight into the prob- 
lems of direction. Similarly, the an- 
swers to questions about playwriting 
and scene designing have, I think, little 
practical value. 

The authors state their aim as follows: 
“to offer a useful and informative intro- 
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duction to the theatre, an introduction 
that will be as well-rounded as possible, 
without bulging too greatly and without 
falling into the opposite error of becom- 
ing too flat and skimpy.” I would change 
“theatre” to “personalities in the the- 
atre.” What Let’s Meet the Theatre 
tells us of such personalities is delight- 
ful, even illuminating. It is of more 
than incidental interest to know that Ar- 
thur Miller believes in the necessity of 
knowing the works of “Chekhov, Shaw, 
Strindberg, Ibsen, O’Casey, Kaiser, 
Brecht, and Lorca.” Such information 
may give a real insight into certain tech- 
niques and influences in Miller’s own 
work. Miss Hagen’s acting may be more 
readily appreciated if we know she be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in Stanislavsky’s 
An Actor Prepares, and even believes 
“every good theatre artist does.” It cer- 
tainly clarifies a great deal in Brooks 
Atkinson’s reviews to know that he be- 
lieves with Anatole France that “criti- 
cism is the adventures of the soul among 
masterpieces.”” There are many insights 
into the methods and beliefs of some of 
the most distinguished actors, critics, 
playwrights, and designers in America 
(more specifically Broadway); but these 
insights are into personalities, not into 
that nebulous thing called Theatre. 

WILLIAM L. SHARP, 

University of California 

at Riverside 


EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT. By 
Ted Shawn. Pittsfield: Privately Print- 
ed, 1954; pp- 115. $3.00. 

Mr. Shawn has unquestionably made 
some of the earliest ventures into dance 
as an art in this country. His contribu- 
tions as teacher, lecturer, choreographer, 
and practitioner are many. Now Mr. 
Shawn has undertaken to present the 
theories which lie at the basis of his 
art. That basis proves to be the system 
developed by Francois Delsarte. 
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To the older instructor of drama, the 
name of Delsarte will evoke a very real 
experience from his past. To those of 
us who are younger, it evokes only a 
rather naive and amusing peccadillo of 
our elders. The truth about the signifi- 
cance of Delsarte’s system lies somewhere 
between the extremes of complete rejec- 
tion and Mr. Shawn’s presentation of it 
as THE route to bodily communication. 
Delsarte falls between the two main 
schools of nineteenth-century thought. 
On the one hand, he was very much con- 
cerned with the complete description of 
bodily activity; on the other hand, he 
concerned himself with the status of the 
soul. The result is a romantic scientism 
recognized today as inadequate for the 
demands of art. 

Mr. Shawn's book reflects this inade- 
quacy. It will seem somewhat musty to 
contemporary readers; but at the same 
time, it may well serve to call attention 
once more to the value of the body as a 
communicative tool. 

RusseLt GRAVES, 
Lycoming College 


MUSIC FOR CLASSICAL TRAGEDY. 
By Lehman Engel. New York: Har- 
old Flammer, Inc., 1953; pp. 96. Illus- 
trated. $10. 


The music Mr. Engel has composed to 
accompany productions of Hamlet, Ju- 
lius Caesar, Macbeth, and Romeo and 
Juliet is first class; it is unlikely anyone 
producing these plays will find better. 
A long experience dating back to Feder- 
al Theatre days has equipped Mr. Engel 
well for the preparation of this book. 
An important element in the success of 
the music here presented is the fact that 
in at least two cases it was written for 
specific productions (Margaret Web- 
ster’s Hamlet and Macbeth.) The music 
can be adapted to various instrumenta- 
tions and suggestions are given for do- 
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ing so. A “Classification Index” adds to 
the value of the book by dividing the 
themes into such intriguing categories 
as “Ecclesiastical to Agitation (long),” 
“Agitation (long),” “Funereal and Mys- 
terious,” “Pleasant,” and “Mysterious or 
Ghostly.” 

The greatest value of Mr. Engel’s 
book may be one which never occurred 
to him: it serves as a superb text on the 
composition of incidental music. Any- 
one familiar with the plays and musical- 
ly literate will find suggestion after 
suggestion about theatre music. 

RUSSELL GRAVES, 
Lycoming College 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


BUCKSKIN AND SATIN. By Herschel 
C. Logan. Harrisburg: The Stack- 
pole Company, 1954; pp. xiv+218. 
Profusely illustrated. $3.95. 


Although not primarily designed as a 
book of theatre histroy, Buckskin and 
Satin casts much welcome light on the 
origins and development of the old Wild 
West drama. In this “true drama of 
Texas Jack (J. B. Omohundro) of the 
Old West and his celebrated wife, Mlle. 
Morlacchi, premieré danseuse origina- 
tor of the Cancan in America,” the stu- 
dent of American drama will appreciate 
not only the careful research of Mr. 
Logan but also the interesting style in 
which it is presented. The reader whose 
sole concern is theatre may find some 
of Mr. Logan’s quotations on the life of 
the plainsmen overly long, but this as- 
pect certainly does not detract from the 
overall value of the work. Logan’s work 
sheds more light on the relationship of 
the theatre to the frontier. 


TELEVISION PLAYS. By Paddy Chay- 
efsky. New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1955; pp. xiv+268. $3.75. 
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The publication of this- volume of six 
television plays by Chayefsky must in- 
evitably forestall any categorical denun- 
ciation of television dramas as_ being 
“trash.” (And, incidentally, which of 
our playwrights can publish a collection 
comparable to Chayefsky’s in either 
quality or volume for a like span of 
time?) Chayefsky appears to be foremost 
among that handful of television writers 
who know the distinction between senti- 
ment and sentimentality. The firmness 
with which he maintains this distinction 
is evident in The Bachelor Party, 
Printer’'s Measure, Holiday Song, The 
Mother, and Marty. Only in The Big 
Deal does this reviewer feel that Mr. 
Chayefsky slips from the firm ground of 
sentiment into the soggier territory of 
sentimentality. 

A delightful bonus accompanies this 
book: approximately forty-five pages are 
devoted to Chayefsky’s own comments 
on television writing in general, and his 
scripts in particular. Television direc- 
tors and actors also receive some search- 
ing looks. The reader will enjoy the 
common sense inherent in Chayefsky’s 
discussions, although he may occasion- 
ally disagree. (The discussion on the 
distinct homosexual relationship and 
the Oedipus complex comments in the 
section on Marty seemed unnecessary 
and almost a shade pontifical to this 
reader.) Given twenty Chayefskys to 
write the scripts, pay television might 
have a real selling point. 


THE EARLY IRISH STAGE. By Wil- 
liam Smith Clark. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1955; pp. viiit+227. 
$4.80. 

With the publication of this volume 
which treats the Irish stage from its be- 
ginnings to 1720, another definitive work 
has been added to the history of theatre, 
Heavily documented, and written in the 
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best scholarly tradition, this book brings 
to life the Smock Alley Theatre: it sets 
forth clearly the bases of the tradition 
for the establishment of a national the- 
atre in Ireland while stressing the strong 
bonds of kinship with the English the- 
atre. The picture of the entrepreneur, 
Joseph Ashbury, and his effect on the 
Irish theatre is an excellent one. The 
work must be considered the standard 
reference for this period in Irish history 
superseding Kavanagh and Stockwell for 
the dates covered. 


ESSAYS ON EURIPIDEAN DRAMA. 
By Gilbert Norwood. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955; pp. 
$5.00. 


The four essays in this collection re- 
veal the customary vigor in Norwood’s 
style. Among classicists this probably 
means that these essays will find the cus- 
tomary pro and con reception. Three 
of the essays, “The Bacchae and its Rid- 
dle,” “God and Man in Hippolytus,” 
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and “The Supplices” are concerned with 
specific problems and as such will be 
consulted only when these plays are in- 
volved. The first essay, however, “To- 
wards Understanding Euripides,” may 
well become required reading whenever 
this playwright is under discussion. 
Much of his analysis is conjectural—but 
well-substantiated conjecture. If Euripi- 
des still appears anomalous in many 
ways when you have finished reading 
this article, at least Prof. Norwood must 
be credited with having given perhaps 
the clearest presentation of these anom- 


alous qualities. 
W. R. R. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

On page 150 of the May issue of ETJ, 
Michael Redgrave’s The Actor's Ways 
and Means was attributed to William 
Heinemann Company, London. Ameri- 
can rights are controlled by Theatre 
Arts Books whose edition, published in 
1954, sells for $3.00. 
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NEWS 


O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send 


items to the News Editors, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. Deadlines are January 15, 


March 15, August 15 and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


The INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF Dra- 
MATIC ArT was held in Paris from June 
10 through July 28 under the direction 
of A. M. Julien, director of the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt. Invitations to send a 
production to the festival were issued 
to all the nations of the world. The in- 
tention of the festival was to bring to- 
gether the best in world theatre for the 
purposes of stimulating artistic effort 
and promoting international under- 
standing. Some of the companies par- 
ticipating were: Gino Cervi’s company 
from Italy, the Nye Teater of Norway, 
the Ny Teater of Denmark, the Yugoslay 
Dramatic Theatre, Cyril Cusack’s com- 
pany from Ireland, the Berliner-Ensem- 
ble of Bertolt Brecht from East Ger- 
many, the Schiller Theater of West Ger- 
many, the Lope de Vega company from 
Spain, the Théatre de Royal du Parc 
from Belgium, the Teater Kameralny 
from Poland, Henry Sherek’s company 
from Great Britain, the Habimah com- 
pany from Israel, and the Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde from Canada. 


At the UNrversiry OF CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELES Henry Schnitzler has re- 
turned to his duties after a sabbatical 
leave spent in Europe. While abroad he 
lectured on American theatre, primarily 
on the cultural function of the univer- 
sity theatre, at the American Institute 


of the University of Munich, at the In- 
stitutes for Theatre Research of the 
Universities of Cologne and West Ber- 
lin, at the State Academy for Dramatic 
Art in Vienna, and before the British 
Society for Theatre Research in Lon- 
don. He also spoke over the Austrian 
and the Bavarian radio networks on the 
subject of the American university the- 
atre. He travelled in Austria, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, interviewing stage directors, 
actors, producers, journalists, and schol- 
ars in a survey of European theatrical 
conditions. 


At BocHumM, GERMANY, a festival of 
American drama was held in March. 
Plays presented were The Crucible, Our 
Town, The Petrified Forest, Camino 
Real, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, and A Moon for the Misbegotten. 
During the festival an exhibit on the 
American theatre prepared by USIS was 
displayed in the lobby of the theatre, 
and Mrs. James B. Conant lectured on 
the American stage. Hans Schalla di- 
rected the festival. 


The Dominion DRAMA FEsTIVAL AND 
THEATRE CONFERENCE was held in Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, May 9-14, 1955. The 
conference was opened with an address 
by the Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Minister of 
Education. The program included sec- 
tional meetings on community theatre, 
publicity, theatre and television, and 
children’s theatre, and a series of lecture- 
demonsirations on directing by Robert 
Gill of the University of Toronto and 
on lighting by Ray Grout of Montreal. 
Principal speaker at the luncheon meet- 
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ing was the Hon. T. C. Dougfas, premier 
of Sasketchewan. 

The productions judged best from the 
seven regions of Canada were presented 
in competition for a $1000 award and 
the Calvert Trophy donated by Calvert 
Distillers, Ltd. Plays presented were 
Jane, The Country Gil, The White- 
headed Boy, The Crucible, I Remember 
Mama, All My Sons, Chambres a Louer, 
and The Apple Cart. The production of 
The Crucible, presented by the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia Players’ Club 
Alumni, was the winner. Adjudicator 
for the festival was Gerda Wrede, as- 
sistant managing director of the Swedish 
Theatre, Helsinki. The festival was 
managed by Ried Dredger; David J. 
Ongley of Toronto was elected president 
of the Dominion Drama Conference for 
1955-56. Sherbrooke, Quebec, was cho- 
sen at the meeting place for the 1956 
festival. 


The UNESCO periodical The Courier 
has devoted two recent issues to subjects 
related to theatre. The May, 1955, is- 
sue presents a history of cinema and a 
survey of present world developments 
in films. The June, 1955, number is de- 
voted exclusively to puppetry and in- 
cludes a history of puppets and several 
articles on the uses of puppetry in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Both of these 
issues are liberally illustrated. 


CONFERENCES 


The CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
held its eleventh annual meeting at the 
University of Utah, August 20 to August 
27. Sectional meetings were held on 
creative dramatics, television for chil- 
dren, the writing and placing of new 
scripts, children’s theatre in the high 
school, problems of school administra- 
tion, and problems of promotion and 
business administration. Four produc- 
tions were presented during the confer- 
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ence, one by a dance group, one by a 
high schol group, and two by university 
casts. The audience was invited back- 
stage to study technical details. Follow- 
ing each production an evaluation by a 
panel of children was held. 


Leaders in children’s’ theatre attend- 
ing the conference included Winifred 
Ward, Dorothy Schwartz, Virginia Lee 
Comer, Dina Rees Evans, Keith Engar, 
Agnes Haaga, James Popovich, Vern 
Adix, Burdette Fitzgerald, Gail Plum- 
mer, Rose Robinson Cowen, Lillian 
Voorhees, and Ruth Lease. The pro- 
gram was planned by Paul Kozelka and 
a committee of members. Meetings were 
presided over by Sara Spencer, director 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 


REGION Nine of the CHILDREN’s THEA- 
TRE CONFERENCE held its first meeting at 
Cain Park, Ohio, July 15 and 16. Sec- 
tional meetings in creative dramatics, 
creative dance, and puppetry were pre- 
sented. Special features of the confer- 
ence were a production of The Pied 
Piper and a tour of Cleveland theatres, 
including the Karamu theatre where 
scenes from children’s plays were pre- 
sented on an arena stage. Gwendolyn 
Freer, chairman of Region Nine, Mar- 
garet Patton, and Betty Dickinson were 
on the committee for arrangements. 


REGION TEN of the CHILDREN’s THEA- 
TRE CONFERENCE met in New Orleans on 
April 15 and 16. Costuming, settings, 
lighting, publicity, and school correla- 
tion were topics discussed in the sec- 
tional meetings. The conference pro- 
gram featured a production of Jack and 
the Beanstalk by the New Orleans Jun- 
ior League, a demonstration of creative 
dramatics with children by Ruth Lease, 
and speeches by Monroe Lippman, 
Carmelita Janvier, and Martha Brush. 
Hosts for the meeting were the New Or- 
leans Junior League and the New Or- 
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leans Recreation Department. Val Jones 
was in charge of local arrangements; 
Elizabeth Rike is chairman of Region 
10. 


The New York State COMMUNITY 
THEATRE AssociATION will hold its an- 
nual conference on October 7 through 
9, 1955, in Ithaca. Sectional meetings 
will be held in acting, directing, design, 
makeup, costume, music, dance, the stag- 
ing of low-budget productions, problems 
of the small theatre, and problems of 
the arena stage. A series of one-act plays 
by member organizations will be pre- 
sented on October 8. Arrangements for 
the conference are being made by Mary 
Eva Duthie and Elmer Tangerman. 


At the PASADENA PLAYHoOUsE the 22nd 
Annual One-Act Play Tournament was 
held in March with more than thirty 
California high schools and over five 
hundred students participating. Prizes 
included scholarships at the Pasadena 
College of Theatre Arts. The tourna- 
ment is featured in the August edition 
of Seventeen magazine. 


The AssociaTION OF JUNIOR LEAGUES 
or America held its annual convention 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, in May. A work- 
shop in creative dramatics was directed 
by Ruth Lease and another in children’s 
theatre was conducted by Monte Mea- 
cham. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At the Universiry oF Minnesota the 
theatre is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary season during 1955-56. To 
mark the occasion, the theatre is pre- 
senting a major season of five plays, in 
addition to an extensive program of 
arena and laboratory productions. The 
season’s plays are Annie Get Your Gun, 
The Crucible, Thieves’ Carnival, Per- 
haps a Poet (the first American produc- 
tion of a tragicomedy by the contempo- 
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rary SwediSh writer, Ragnar Josephson), 
and King Lear (a repetition of the the- 
atre’s most acclaimed production, for 
which Joseph Catmull, who appeared 
in the original presentation in 1946, will 
return to play the title role). In addi- 
tion, two productions of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Theatre will be offered: Huckle- 
berry Finn in an adaptation by Frank 
Whiting, and Let’s Make an Opera. The 
theatre’s directors include Kenneth 
Graham, Arthur H. Ballet, Frank Whit- 
ing, Robert D. Moulton, and Joanne M. 
Jonson. 


Texas CurisTIAN UNIversiTy has an- 
nounced the organization of a new 
Division of Opera and Drama under 
the direction of Walther R. Volbach, 
professor of drama and director of the 
TCU theatre since 1946. Other mem- 
bers of the staff are: Ernest Lawrence, 
assistant director and vocal coach; S. 
Walker James, technical director; David 
Preston, ballet master; and Ralph R. 
Guenther, conductor of the university 
symphony orchestra. The purpose in 
cutting across departments in the crea- 
tion of the new division is to achieve 
closer integration. Further expansion of 
the program in opera and drama is an- 
ticipated under the auspices of the new 
division. 

The Coacnh House Press, Inc. has a 
series of seven 16mm sound films under 
the general heading of “Producing a 
Piay” available for rental or purchase. 
The series was written, directed, and 
photographed by Robert and Betty Ed- 
monds, in cooperation with Maurice 
Gnesin, director of the Goodman Thea- 
tre, and Louise Dale Spoor. Titles of the 
films, each of which runs for eleven 
minutes, are Designing a Set, Building a 
Set, Acting Problems, Directing Tech- 
niques, Managing a Play, Makeup for 
Boys, and Makeup for Girls. The films 
on makeup and on designing a set are 
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in color. They are intended for use 
with beginners at the high school or 
adult level. A series of seven filmstrips 
is also available for “followup” study or 
for independent use. 


The Wisconsin Ipea THEATRE has be- 
gun a community arts workshop for the 
training of civic leaders who have a 
particular interest in community the- 
atre, art, music, or some other phase of 
cultural expression. These‘ leaders re- 
ceive an orientation in community be- 
havior by outstanding sociologists and 
are instructed in organizational and 
technical details relating to theatre, art, 
music, and creative writing. Specialized 
workshops in painting, theatre, and writ- 
ing are held. It is the aim of the work- 
shop directors to develop a year-round 
series of such leadership-training insti- 
tutes. 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarter- 
ly, which began publication in 1947, has 
become Wisconsin Stage. ‘The editors 
are Ronald Gee, Robert Gard, and Ed- 
win L. Kamarck. They welcome cor- 
respondence from anyone having ma- 
terial suitable to the publication. 


At the UNiversiry OF CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELEs a film made as a thesis 
production, Denis and Terry Sanders’ 
Time Out of War, won the Academy 
Award in its class and is now being 
shown commercially throughout the 
country. The short film presents an in- 
cident on a contested river during the 
American Civil War. 


Treasure Island, directed by Richard 
Adams, will be held over for the AETA 
convention in December. 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PRoGRAMs, INc. tried 
a new type of preview last season. A 
group of teachers, principals, board 
members, and friends of children’s the- 
atre were acquainted with the various 
problems and the solutions attempted 


in a production of Pippi Longstocking. 
Demonstrations were given in costum- 
ing, designing, lighting, and makeup. 
The group was shown the process of 
choosing plays, and was told of the 
problems of chaperoning, money, taxes, 
and tickets. The dress rehearsal fol- 
lowed these discussions. The organiza- 
tion feels that the preview was a great 
success. 


MANUSCRIPT MAGAZINE is seeking stor- 
ies, articles, poems, scripts, and parts of 
longer works from aspiring writers. ‘The 
magazine, which will be published 
monthly beginning in January, 1956, 
will invite readers to send in criticisms 
of the items published which will then 
be passed on to the authors. There are 
no fees to be paid and all manuscripts 
published will be copyrighted with all 
rights remaining the property of the 
authors. The magazine will be pub- 
lished by Margaret Howard, Box 242, 
G. P. O., New York. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA a new division which incorpo- 
rates the departments of Cinema, Drama, 
Journalism, Speech, and Radio-Televi- 
sion has been formed. It will be known 
as the Division of Communications. 


A special six-weeks theatre workshop 
for high school students was held during 
the summer under the direction of 
James H. Butler, chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech. 


At the Carnecie INstiTUTE oF TECH- 
NOLOGY the recipients of the first RCA- 
NBC fellowship and scholarship pro- 
gram have been announced. They are 
William Ball, who received a $2100 grad- 
uate fellowship, and Mary Irene Weaver, 
who received a $800 undergraduate 
scholarship. This. is part of a program 
initiated this year at Yale University, 
the State University of Iowa, and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology by 
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RCA-NBC to help perpetuate high 
standards in radio and television plays. 


The HoNoLULU DEPARTMENT OF RECc- 
REATION, in conjunction with the De- 
partments of Theatre and Education of 
the University of Hawaii, offered a series 
of workshops, seminars, and courses in 
recreational drama, creative drama, and 
children’s theatre from April through 
August. Kathryn Kayser was granted a 
leave of absence from the University of 
Denver to be in charge of the project. 


The WILLIAMSTOWN THEATRE FOUN- 
DATION operated a ten-weeks summer sea- 
son in the Williams College Theatre 
this summer. The theatre was suggested 
by the Williamstown Board of Trade 
and had the full support of the town. 
The resident company of twenty was 
housed in the Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
house. Louis Rudnick is president of 
the Foundation; David C. Bryant, Jr., 
director of theatre at Williams College, 
is executive director; Nikos Psacharopou- 
los, an instructor at Amherst College, is 
associate director; and Will Armstrong, 
a student at the Yale University School 
of Drama, is the designer. 


At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY a 
drama festival of four plays in repertory 
was offered in June and July. Herbert 
Philippi designed a setting which could 
be used, with minor changes, for all 
four plays. The productions were pre- 
sented out of doors except during in- 
clement weather, when a duplicate set- 
ting inside the theatre building made 
the shift of place possible. The plays, 
The Birds, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, She Stoops to Conquer, and Am- 
phitryon 38, were under the direction 
of Lee Mitchell, Edward Crowley, Rob- 
ert Schneidemann, and Jack Clay. 


At PHOENIX COLLEGE a new Fine Arts 
center was dedicated in March with a 
presentation of The Hasty Heart. The 
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new center houses the departments of 
drama, music, and art. Included in the 
center is a multi-purpose building, seat- 
ing 220 persons, which may be used as 
a theatre in-the-round, for drama classes, 
or for dance groups. 


The Poet’s THEATRE of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has acquired a permanent 
home after five years of existence. A 
large room just off Harvard Square has 
been remodelled into a small theatre; 
there is an adjoining art gallery. The 
chief purpose of this theatre is to en- 
courage the writing of verse drama. Dur- 
ing the past season it produced Denis 
Johnston’s The Dreaming Dust and 
Lyon Phelp’s The Gospel Witch. 


At EASTERN NEW Mexico UNIVERSITY 
the first production of a children’s the- 
atre program begun this spring was 
toured in eastern New Mexico. Another 
innovation was a high school one-act 
play festival instituted in May. R. Lyle 
Hagan is director of the theatre pro- 


gram. 


At Corne_i University the first pres- 
entation of the Drummond Awards, es- 
tablished in 1955 by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Theatre staff in honor of A. M. 
Drummond, was made in May. The 
aim of these awards is to acknowledge 
each year outstanding achievements by 
undergraduate members of the Cornell 
Dramatic Club and other undergraduate 
participants in the theatre program. 
The awards are divided into four classifi- 
cations: (1) the Cornell Dramatic Club 
Service Award, (2) Theatre Awards (in 
acting and technical work), (3) Studio 
Awards (for the outstanding male and 
female performers and the outstanding 
director of the laboratory theatre), and 
(4) the New Student Award. The Cor- 
nell Dramatic Club also offers two prizes 
in playwriting each year. 


At the UNIveRsITy OF DENVER a spe- 
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cial workshop in children’s theatre and 
dramatic activities was offered from June 
27 to July 22. The workshop was con- 
ducted by Virginia Lee Comer. 


At BriGHAM YouNG UNIversiTy the 
third Summer Institute for High School 
Students featured work in two areas: 
dramatic production and debate. The 
workshop in drama, under the direction 
of George L. Lewis, covered basic acting, 
interpretation, and dramatic production. 
The major productions for the regular 
summer session, The Lady's Not for 
Burning and The Wingless Victory, fea- 
tured two professional actresses, Rhoda 
Jordan and Flo French. 


The Ruiposo SUMMER THEATRE, spon- 
sored by Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, began operations this summer and 
ran from June ig to August 20. The 
five plays, presented in the tent theatre, 
had casts composed entirely of students 
under the supervision of R. Lyle Hagan. 


The ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING So- 
ciETY and the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers have organized 
a joint committee to standardize the il- 
lumination and physical data given by 
manufacturers on stage and television 
lighting projectors. Such standardization 
will facilitate comparisons in choosing 
these instruments. Joel Rubin is co- 
chairman of the committee. 


The SourHwest SUMMER THEATRE, 
sponsored by Baylor University, was 
initiated this year with a season from 
June 1 to August 18. Among the plays 
presented were A Different Drummer, 
Seventeen, and Camille at Roaring 
Camp. The theatre was under the di- 
rection of Paul Baker. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY spon- 
sored a summer theatre at Branson, Mis- 
souri, this year during July and August. 
Five plays were presented for six per- 
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formances each in the outdoor Shepherd 
of the Hills Theatre. Archibald Me- 
Cleod was the director and Darwin 
Payne the designer. 


At Turrs the Drama depart- 
ment presented Lady in the Dark in 
April as its contribution to the inaugura- 
tion of the new Cohen Arts Center, a 
gift of Edward E. Cohen. The new 
auditorium is for the use of the depart- 
ments of Music, Fine Arts, Drama, and 
Speech. The Arena Theatre will con- 
tinue to be the chief home of drama at 
Tufts, however, until new units are 
added to the arts center. 


At the University oF MIAMI the space 
and facilities for motion-picture instruc- 
tion and production in the Radio-Tele- 
vision-Film Department have been dou- 
bled. Rehearsal studios for televisior. 
have also been doubled, and classroom 
space has been greatly increased. New 
facilities for films include air-condi- 
tioned screening rooms and projection 
booth, additional film editing rooms, 
and three separate film laboratories. The 
television section has acquired a paint- 
ing studio and office from the art de- 
partment. Sydney W. Head is chairman 
of the department. 


At the Universiry or Texas the 103 
Theatre has been enlarged to include 
fifty additional seats, bringing the total 
capacity to 240. Hogg Auditorium, 
which houses most of the theatre presen- 
tations, has been air-conditioned. 


The LAKE MICHIGAN PLAYHOUSE un- 
der the sponsorship of Alma College, 
has completed its seventh season. Wil- 
liam A. Gregory is the director. 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS of 
Bedford, New York, offers a new service 
this year. Mr. Strawbridge and Larry 
Parke, production director of this or- 
ganization, will be available to direct 
plays for cities desiring to present pro- 
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ductions using their own townspeople in 
the cast. This group also has four tour- 
ing productions for 1955-56: Toby Ty- 
ler, The Shepherd King, Doodle Dandy 
of the U. 8. A., and Peter and the Wolf 
and The Nutcracker. 


The AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
AND AcCApEMy at Stratford, Connecticut, 
began operations this summer with pro- 
ductions of Julius Caesar and The 
Tempest under the direction of Denis 
Carey. Further plans of the Academy 
include a touring company and an act- 
ing school. 


At YALE University H. Thomas Pat- 
terson, general manager of the Stratford 
Shakespeare Festival of Canada, _lec- 
tured in March on the impact of the 
Stratford festival project on Canada. 
Mr. Patterson was in the United States 
as a guest of the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre and Academy. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. announces its 
Third Annual National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest for three-act or one-act 
original, unpublished and unproduced 
plays by students enrolled in American 
colleges and universities. Prizes are $500, 
$150, $50, and 25. The deadline is May 
4, 1956. For further information write 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


The JAMEsTOWN CorPoRATION has 
opened its Second Write-a-Play Contest. 
The awards total $2500 for plays dealing 
with Virginia history or with Virginia 
historical figures. The plays must run 
from one hour and forty five minutes to 
two hours and fifteen minutes. The 
deadline is February 22, 1956. For fur- 
ther information write The Jamestown 
Corporation, Box 448, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
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SEATTLE JUNIOR PRoGRAMS, INc. has 
begun its Thirteenth National Play 
Competition for 1955-56. Prizes of $175 
and $75 are offered in each of two cate- 
gories: original plays and adaptations of 
children’s stories, preferably of those 
not previously dramatized. Plays should 
be approximately one hour and twenty 
minutes in length. The contest closes 
January 31, 1956. Mailing address for 
manuscripts or for additional informa- 
tion is Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. 


The St. Louis UNiversiry THEATRE 
is offering prizes of $100 each and pro- 
duction for suitable plays written “with 
a Catholic point-of-view.” Plays should 
be unpublished but not necessarily un- 
produced. Deadline for the current 
contest is April 30, 1956. Plays or in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Uni- 
versity Theatre, 3650 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Missouri. 

The Denver Post offers a prize of 
$10,000 for the best original romantic 
play based on the discovery of gold in 
Colorado in 1858. The winning play 
will be presented at the Central City 
Festival of 1958, the centenary of the 
discovery of gold and the founding of 
Denver. The deadline for manuscripts 
is July 1, 1957. Inquiries and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, Inc., 
1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo- 
rado. 


The Community CHILDREN’s THEATRE 
or Kansas City announces a playwriting 
contest for original plays or adaptations 
of well-known stories, The plays should 
be approximately fifty minutes in length 
and written for children six to twelve 
years of age. The prize is $100. For 
additional information write Jean Hull- 
sick, 6115 Howe Drive, Mission, Kansas. 
There is no deadline for the contest. 
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NEW PLAYS 


At Texas CuristiAN UNiversiry Port- 
Royal by Henry de Montherlant will be 
given its first American performance in 
December. The play was first produced 
at the Comedie Francaise in December, 
1954, and received high critical praise. 
Walther R. Volbach will direct this 
tragedy in a translation by Jonathan 
Griffin. 


The Norron GALLERY PLAyERs, INC. 
produced Summer Cruise by William ]. 
Sollner in April. This play was the win- 
ner of Norton Gallery Players’ Fourth 
Annual Playwright’s Competition and is 
concerned with a two-weeks’ tour of duty 
at a Naval Air Reserve Station in Min- 
nesota. The production was directed by 
H. H. Riddleberger. 


At the UNiversITY OF MICHIGAN James 
Harvey’s new play, The Clugstone In- 
heritance was presented in April. 


At Mount Cou.ece a play 
written by Henry James in 1908 was 
given its first performance in April. The 
Other House, directed by Nadine Shep- 
ardson, was described as “a psychological 
shocker.” 


At the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE Please 
Communicate, a suspense drama by the 
British author Mary Oldfield, was given 
its pre-Broadway try-out in June and 
July. The production was directed by 
George Englund and featured an all- 
British cast. 


At the Ipyititwitp Arts FOUNDATION 
Moby Dick, a new opera by Low and 
Duffield, received its premiere in Sep- 
tember. The production was directed 
by Milton Young. 


At the Poet’s THEATRE in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Denis Johnston’s new 
play about Jonathan Swift, The Dream- 
ing Dust, was presented this spring. The 
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play was warmly received by Boston 
critics. 


At the Perry-MANSFIELD THEATRE St. 
Anne and the Rector by John Wilson, 
a new one-act opera, was given its pre- 
miere in August. 


At the University OF CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELEs the summer theatre work- 
shop presented two new plays in July: 
Slade’s The Smile of the Moonman and 
Miller and Mahin’s Dona Elena. 


The Wisconsin IpeEA THEATRE an- 
nounces that a play by one of its dram- 
atists, Clarista Clark, has been accepted 
by the Manuscript Play Service of 
AETA. The Long Hill is a study of 
what happens to a Wisconsin family 
when the husband leaves for the Cali- 
fornia gold rush of 1848-49. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At STANFORD UNiverstry Norman Philbrick 
has been appointed Executive Head of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama. Robert Loper 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor in drama. 


At the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE J. W. Warfield, 
dean of the College of Theatre Arts, has an- 
nounced his resignation. He will devote him- 
self to professional television, with which he 
was associated before joining the Playhouse 
faculty. Gilmor Brown has spent the summer 
visiting theatre centers in Europe and _ the 
Near East. 


At the CHILpReN’s THEATRE OF WASHINGTON 
Rose Cowen was selected by the Washington, 
D. C., Board of Trade as the recipient of its 
certificate of recognition for “outstanding con- 
tributions to the cultural life of our nation’s 
capital, as founder and director of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of Washington.” 


At the CatrHouic UNiversiry OF AMERICA John 
T. Dugan has been awarded a Fulbright Fel- 
lowship for postdoctoral research in Italy for 
1955-56. He will study the history of Italian 
dramatic art, including the cinema, in the 
twentieth century. 


At the Universiry or Texas Francis Hodge 
has been promoted to the rank of associate 
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professor and Neil Whiting to assistant pro- 
fessor. New appointments include Robert 
Schenkaan, director of television and radio and 
professor of drama; James Weir, instructor of 
drama in the area of television; Edward Lang- 
hans to teach analysis and criticism on the 
graduate faculty; Margaret Servine to teach 
acting. Marion McMichael has retired. 


At SAN Dieco Strate B. Iden Payne 
was guest professor of drama for the summer 
session, during which he directed a production 
of Measure for Measure. 


At INDIANA UNiverstry Hubert Heffner has 
returned from England and has assumed his 
new position. David S. Hawes has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and Robert R. 
Crosby will serve as lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Theatre. 


At Kent State University Winifred Ward 
conducted a six weeks summer session in crea- 
tive dramatics. 


At the UNiversiry OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELES George Savage has been promoted to a 
full professorship. 


At the UNiversiry oF NEw Mexico James H. 
Miller has resigned to become an associate pro- 
fessor of dramatics at Centenary College in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


At the OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FeEstivAL Ed- 
ward S. Brubaker, of the Franklin and Marshall 
College faculty, served as assistant technical 
director for the 1955 season. 


At the UNniversiry oF Houston Stanley K. 
Hamilton has been appointed chairman of the 
Drama Department. Joseph M. Coffin has 
joined the staff as a director, and Frank Bock 
as technical director. 


At SktpMoreE CoLLece Margaret Ellen Clifford 
has attended the Theatre and Youth Congress, 
sponsored by UNESCO, which was held in Du- 
brovick; Yugoslavia, during the summer. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
John E. Blankenchip has accepted the position 
of scene designer, replacing Robert M. Corri- 
gan, who resigned to work for NBC television 
in Hollywood. During the summer Blanken- 
chip served as designer for the LaJolla Play- 
house. 


At ROANOKE IsLAND George McCalmon, di- 
rector of the Cornell University Theatre, was 
resident director of The Lost Colony during 
the last five weeks of its fifteenth summer 


season. 
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At SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE Hugo Mel- 
chione has joined the staff of the theatre and 
of the opera workshop. 


At the UNIvERsITY OF ARKANSAS Edward D. 
Brown was guest director for the summer 
session. 


At the Texas COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
Albert E. Johnson has assumed the chairman- 
ship of the Department of Speech. He was 
formerly at the University of Texas. 


At the IpyLLwitp ARTs FouNDATION Howard 
M. Banks was director of the Drama Depart- 
ment for the summer. He is a regular member 
of the staff at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he will return this fall. 


At the CoLiece oF IpAHO John Sollers has 
been appointed head of the Speech and Drama 
department. 


At Taytor University Richard Graham of 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival was fea- 
tured as a lecturer at the third annual Shake- 
speare festival in April. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
Tue Dark Lapy OF THE SONNETS. Virgil 
Baker, director. TWELFTH NicHT. George 
R. Kernodle, director. Picnic. Edward 
D. Brown, director. A PHOENIX TOO FRE- 
QUENT and THE BIRTHDAY OF THE IN- 
FANTA. Richard L. Green, director. 
SABRINA Fair. THE Corn Is GREEN. THE 
ORESTEIA. 


CALIFORNIA 


Idyllwild, Idyllwild Arts Foundation. 
As You Like It. ROMEO AND JULIET, 
July-Aug. Howard M. Banks, director. 
Tue NIGHTINGALE, Aug. Lara Hoggard, 
director. Mosy Dick (premiere), Sept. 
Milton Young, director. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State Col- 
lege. BERNARDINE, July. David Sievers, 
director. 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
THE SMILE OF THE MOONMAN (premiere) 
and Dona ELENA (premiere), July. Pay- 
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MENT DEFERRED, Oct. Ralph Freud, di- 
rector. ALLEGRO, Nov. John H. Jones, 
director. TREASURE ISLAND, Dec. Richard 
Adams, director. 


Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California. SABRINA Fair, July. Herbert 
M. Stahl, director. 


Pasadena, Pasadena Playhouse. 
OurT FoR GINGER, June. PLEASE COMMUN- 
ICATE, June-July. George Englund, di- 
rector. Picnic, July-Aug. Thomas B. 
Henry, director. 


San Diego, San Diego State College. 
MEAsuRE FoR Measure. B. Iden Payne, 
director. 


San Jose, San Jose State College. HAM- 
LET, June. Hugh Gillis, director; Har- 
rison McCreath, designer; Berneice 
Prisk, costumer. THE MADWOMAN OF 
CHAILLOT, July. James Clancy, director. 
SABRINA Fair, Aug. John Kerr, director. 


San Mateo, Hillbarn Theatre. Tam- 
BURLAINE, Aug. 


Stanford, Stanford University. CyRANO 
De BERGERAC, July. F. Cowles Strickland, 
director; Wendell Cole, designer. THE 
CRETAN Woman, July. Theodore Mar- 
cuse, director. CAMINO REAL, Aug. F. C. 
Strickland, director. LysistRATA, Aug. 
F. C. Strickland and Theodore Marcuse, 
directors. 


COLORADO 


- Greeley, Colorado State College of 
Education. THE Swan, Aug. Helen Lang- 
worthy, director. 


Gunnison, Western State College. Lo 
AND BEHOLD, July. Jess Gern, director. 


Steamboat Springs, Perry-Mansfield 


Theatre. Votrone, July. THe TROJAN 
War WILL not TAKE PLAcE and THE 
BarrEL, July. BARBARA ALLEN and Wap- 
PIN’ WuarF, Aug. ST. ANNE AND THE 
Rector (premiere) and dances, Aug. 
OnpINE, Aug. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Stratford, American Shakespeare Festi- 


val Theatre. Jutius and THE 
Tempest, July-Aug. 


FLORIDA 


DeLand, Stetson University. MEpEA, 
Oct. Lenyth Brockett, director. SABRINA 
Fair, Nov. O. G. Brockett, director. 


West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Players. WitHouT Love, June. H. H. 
Riddleberger, director. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Chicago Musical College. 
THE GUARDSMAN, June. Anna Helen 
Reuter, director. 

Chicago, Theatre on the Lake. Sa- 
BRINA Fair, June. T1ME OUT FoR GINGER. 
Crane. My THREE ANGELS. THE 
CRUCIBLE, July. CRADLE SNATCHERS. THE 
Lapy’s NOT FOR BURNING. STATE OF THE 
UNION. PERSONAL APPEARANCE, Aug. 
Tue Herress, Aug.-Sept. 


Evanston, Northwestern University. 
THe Birps. SHE Stoops TO CONQUER. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. 
AMPHITRYON 38, July-Aug. Lee Mitchell, 
Edward Crowley, Robert Schneideman, 
Jack Clay, directors; Herbert Philippi, 
designer. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
Nicut Must Fatt. THe Moon ts BLUuE. 
OTHELLO. PAPA IS ALL. 

Nashville, Brown County Playhouse. 
APPLE OF His Eye. THE MALE ANIMAL. 
Nicut Must July-Aug. 


IOowA 

Ames, Iowa State College. Wappin’ 
Wuarr, June. 

Fayette, Upper Iowa University. Har- 
vey, Aug. 
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KENTUCKY 


Berea, Berea College. WH£LDERNEss 
Roap (premiere), June-Sept. Samuel Sel- 
den, director; James Riley, designer. 

Lexington, University of Kentucky. 
STREET SCENE (opera), July. Wallace 


Briggs, director. 


MAINE 


Camden, Camden Hills Theatre. THe 
MIKADO. Picnic. THE RAINMAKER, July. 
My THREE ANGELS. HMs_ PINAFORE. 
CHARLEY’s AUNT. Bitty Bupp. CyMBe- 
LINE. Love’s Lasours Lost, Aug. Pt- 
RATES OF PENZANCE, Aug.-Sept. H. Ridge- 
ly Bullock, Jr., managing director. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Children’s Educational 
Theatre of Maryland. Atice 1n Won- 
DERLAND, June. Frances Cary Bowen, 
executive director. 

Olney, Olney Theatre. You NEvER 
Can June-July. THe INNOCENTS, 
July. As You Like rr, Aug. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Duxbury, Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music and Drama. THe MiKkApo. La 
BouEeME, July. Don GIOVANNI. AIDA, 
Aug. 

Williamstown, Williams College. Tam- 
ING OF THE SHREW (opera). UNCLE VAN- 
yA. MIsALuiANce. David C. Bryant, Jr., 
director. 

Williamstown, Williamstown Theatre 
Foundation. TIME OF THE CUCKOO, 
June-July. Light Up Sky. Gici. 
Tue Cruciste. Tovaricn, July. THE 
LATE GrEorGE APLEY. "THE RAINMAKER. 
Onpine, Aug. David C. Bryant, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director; Nikos Psacharopoulos, 
associate director. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
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OTHELLO, June. THE AMIRABLE CRICH- 
TON. THe MEMBER ‘OF THE WEDDING, 
July. Heppa GaAsBLerR, Aug. HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN, Oct. Frank Whiting, direc- 
tor. ANNIE Get Your Gun, Nov. Ken- 
neth Graham, director. THE CRUCIBLE, 
Nov.-Dec. Arthur H. Ballet, director. 


MIssourRI 

Branson, Southern Players of South- 
ern Illinois University, VILLAGE GREEN. 
BuiTHE Spirit. My THREE ANGELS, July. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE HILLs, July-Aug. 
Our Town, Aug. Archibald McCleod, 
director; Darwin Payne, designer. 

St. Louis, St. Louis University. NiGHT 
Must FAtt, Oct. C. B. Gilford, director. 
Tue Lapy’s Nor For Burninc, Dec. 
Alan B. Hanson, director. 


NEw MEeExIco 


Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico. MEDEA. 


NEw YorkK 


Batavia, Batavia Players. My THREE 
ANGELS, June. THE Moon Is Buu, July. 
THE Fourposters, Aug. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. ALi 
SUMMER Lone, July. Alfred Leberfeld, 
director. ANGEL STREET, July. Richard 
F. Clamo, director. STAGE Door, Aug. 
Alfred Leberfeld, director. 

Huntington, Township Theatre 
Group. UNDER THE GASLIGHT, June- 
July. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. "TWELFTH 
NiGHT, June. D. G. Schaal, director. 


Ithaca, Ithaca Community Players. 
Zero, June. 


Sea Cliff, Town Troupers. THE 
Women, June. 


NortTH CAROLINA 


Boone, Carolina Playmakers. Horn 
IN THE West, June-Sept. 
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Cherokee,.. Mountainside Theatre. 
Unto Turse Hits, June-Sept. 


Manteo, Waterside Theatre. THE 
Lost Co.Lony, June-Sept. 


OHIO 


Athens, Ohio Valley Summer Thea- 
tre. Mister Roserts, June-July. My 
THREE ANGELS. STREETCAR NAMED De- 
sIRE. MR. BARrY’s ErcHincs. DiAL “M” 
FOR Murper, July. THe FirrH SEASON, 
Aug. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. 
THe Kinc or Hearts, June-July. ‘THE 
REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER. LIGHT 
Up THE Sky. THe LApy’s Nor FoR Burn- 
ING. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, July. 
THe Country Girt. THE GREAT BiG 
Doorstep. THE TIME OF THE CUCKOO, 
Aug. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Nov. 


Granville, Denison Summer Theatre. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. WHERE'S CHAR- 
LEY? YOu NEVER CAN TELL. TIME OUT 
FOR GINGER, July. THE TIME OF THE 
Cuckoo. SABRINA Fair. THE HAppy 
TIME, Aug. 


Huron, The Huron Playhouse. THE 
STREETS OF NEW York. Our ‘Town. 
ANNIE Get Your GuN. TIME OUT FOR 
Gincer, July. LIFE witH MOTHER. A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. ‘THREE 
SPINNING Fairies, Aug. Elden T. Smith, 
executive director. 


Wooster, College of Wooster. SABRINA 
Fair, June. 

Yellow Springs, Antioch Area Thea- 
tre. THE MERRY WIvEs OF WINDsOR. As 
You Like It. TwetrtH NicHt. MaAc- 
BETH. CYMBELINE. THE WINTER'S TALE. 
Two KINsMEN, June-Sept. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa, The Little Theatre, Inc. Sa- 


BRINA Fair, June. Theodore Viehman, 
director. THe ELvrs AND THF SHOE- 
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MAKER. BUFFALO BILL, July. ROBINSON 
Crusor, Aug. Ted Kehoe, director. 


OREGON 


Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festi- 
val. A MuipsumMMeR NiGHt’s DREAM. 
MAcsBetH. ALL’s WELL THAT ENps WELL. 
Henry VI, PT. 3. Timon or ATHENS, 
Aug. Angus L. Bowmer, managing 
director. 

Eugene, University of Oregon. THE 
REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER, Oct.- 
Nov. Dan Krempel, director. MAcBETH, 
Dec. Horace W. Robinson, director; 
Dan Krempel, designer; Howard Ramey, 
technical director. 

Portland, Portland Junior Civic The- 
atre. PAPA POMPINO AND THE PRIZE 
FiGHTER, June. Mildred Ann Butler, 
director. 


TEXAS 


Austin, University of Texas. THE 
LApy’s NOT FOR BUKNING, Oct. James 
Moll, director. THe CHALK Circe, Nov. 
Francis Hodge, director. Our Town, 
Dec. Loren Winship, director. 

Fort Worth, Horned Frog Commun- 
ity Summer Theatre. SABRINA FA, 
June. Nicut Must My THREE 
ANGELS, July. Picnic. BLiTHE Spirit, 
Aug. James Gostz, William Garber, S. 
Walker James, Walther R. Volbach, 
directors. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. Port-Royat, Dec. Walther R. 
Volbach, director. 

Waco, Southwest Summer Theatre. 
A DIFFERENT DRUMMER, June. SEVEN- 
TEEN. CAMILLE AT ROARING CAMP, July. 
Paul Baker, director. 


UTAH 

Provo, Brigham Young University. 
THe Lapy’s NoT FOR BuRNING. THE 
Wrnccess Vicrory, July. 
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Salt Lake City, University of Utah. 
SoutH Paciric, July. Mrs. McTuine, 
Aug. R. H. Wilson, director. THE BLUE 
Birp (ballet), Aug. Barbara Barrie, 
director. 


VERMONT 


Winooski, St. Michael’s College. THE 
Fourposter. “M” FoR MURDER. 
SABRINA Fair. BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE. 
My Sisrer EILeen, July-Aug. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, University of Washington. 
Time FoR GINGER. RUDDIGORE, 
June. THe Mountain, June-July. 
Kenneth Carr, director. Orpipus Rex 
and Oepipus aT CoLonnus, June-July. 
Vosco Call, director. THe Lapy’s Not 
FOR BurNING, July-Aug. Robert Gray, 
director. Private Lives, Aug.-Sept. Rob- 
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ert Gray, director. ALICE SIT-BY-THE- 
Fire, Aug.-Sept. Kenneth Carr, direc- 
tor. Guosts, Oct. Louis Vestuto, di- 
rector. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Articles submitted for EpucATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL should be sent to the 
Editor, Hubert Heffner, Department of 
Speech and Theatre, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, and should be 
typed in accordance with the form and 
style employed in this journal. Articles 
cannot be returned to authors unless 
an addressed envelope and _ sufficient 
postage are included when the article 
is submitted. 

News items should be sent directly to 
the News Editors, Drs. O. G. and 
Lenyth Brockett, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. 
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g Plan now to attend the... 

American Educational Theatre Association’s 
1955 CONVENTION 


With the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATLER HOTEL, LOS ANGELES 
“4 December 28, 29, 30, 1955 


le 

An outstanding program has been planned by AETA to include 
° speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and 
d interest to all members. Sectional meetings will present the fol- 
lowing topics: 


* The Playwright: His Discovery, Development, and Future. 
* Plays: Repertory for the Arena. 
* Acting: Theory and Research; Demonstrations and Funda- 
mentals. 
* Directing: A Demonstration of Techniques. 
* Technical: Research and Development; Demonstrations and 
Fundamentals. 
Motion Picture Drama: The Screenplay. 
* The Film: A Teaching Aid in Theatre Arts. 
* Opera: The Relationship between the Stage Director and the 
Musical Director. 
* Theatre and the Aesthetic and Emotional Needs of Man. 
* Finding Theatre Magic. 


Divisional Meetings have been planned for the following groups: 
The Graduate School; Junior and City College; High School; 
Children’s Theatre; Community Theatre; Opera. 


These and other meetings of importance to educational theatre 
workers will be held at the 1955 Convention. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 


Registration and housing information will be sent to 
all members in November. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


FACULTY 


Barton, Lucy, M.A., Associate Professor, Costuming 
Conkle, E. P., Ph.D., Professor, Resident Playwright 
. Dodge, Shirlee, Associate Professor, Dance 

4 Hendricks, Lyle, Instructor, Television 

Hodge, Francis, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Directing 


a Joseph, M.A., Assistant Professor, Design 

anghans, Edward, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, History 

Law, Mouzon, M.A., Assistant Professor, Children’s Theatre 
Moll, James, M.A., Assistant Professor, Acting, Directing 
Payne, B. Iden, Guest Professor, Directing, Period Production 
Schenkkan, Robert, M.S., Professor, Radio-Television 
Servine, Margaret, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Acting 
Summerfield, Jack, M.A., Instructor, Radio Drama 

Weir, James, B.F.A., Instructor, Radio-Television 

Whiting, Neil, M.A., Assistant Professor, Technical Production 
Winship, Loren, Ed.D., Professor, Drama Education 


Twenty-five student assistants and fellows 
M.F.A., B.F.A., and B.S. degrees in Drama 


Write to Loren Winsutp, Chairman, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Three Im portant New Books 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE, edited by John Garrett. 

Adapted from the more stimulating lectures delivered at the Shakespeare 
Institute at Stratford-upon-Avon between 1949 and’ 1953, the twelve essays 
in this volume reflect the breadth and authority of that excellent adjunct 
to the Memorial Theatre, where scholars and practical theatre workers 
meet on a common ground. The contributors range from J. Dover Wilson, 
the editor of the Cambridge “New Shakespeare,” to Michael Redgrave, 
the actor. While they bring the reader up-to-date in their fields they have 
the unifying purpos: of arousing enthusiasm for Shakespeare. $5.00 


THEATRICAL LIGHTING PRACTICE by Joel E. Rubin and Leland 
H. Watson; foreword by Stanley McCandless. 

Every phase of this growing profession is here described in a hand-book 
designed for both specialist and student by two brilliant young practition- 


ers. A special section surveys the job possibilities in the field. Illustrated 
$3-75 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS by Michael Redgrave. 


The star of Tiger at the Gates, who is one of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,” as The Times (London) has said, Michael Red- 
grave is also one of the most articulate. He here presents a brilliant, witty, 
searching survey of the literature of his craft, which is also the thrilling 
credo of an actor who has studied and, above all, worked hard to a point 
where he “can succeed in all ranges (Ivor Brown).’” Expanded from his 
Rockefeller Lectures, this volume contains twenty-eight photographs of 


Mr. Redgrave in almost as many roles. 


“Both instructive and amusing, this is a highly unusual book.”—Eric 
Bentley, The New Republic. 

“With facility and felicity he opens to us his storehouse of reading and 
experience.”—Norris Houghton, The Saturday Review. 


“His book should be read by everyone seriously interested in acting.”’— 
Marjorie Dycke, School of Performing Arts, N.Y.C. $3.00 


Please write for complete catalogue 


Theatre Arts Books 
224 West 4th Street, New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


A NEW SERVICE... 
A COMPLETE SERVICE . . . for the Performing Arts 


for CHRISTMAS: A medieval mystery, The Annunciation, from the Townley 
and York cycles. This little script is in Performers Library’ 
special format with built-in space for actors’ cues and notes. 
3 men, 1 woman, NON-ROYALTY, 20 mins. . 
each 30 cents 


SIX FAMOUS CAROLS, in vivid, effective arrangements 
for group singing. By three young American composers. 
each 35 cents 


from our TECHNICAL HANDBOOK: How to Mix Paint. For the little 
theater with no special equipment. (diags) 
each 25 cents 


music for SHAKESPEARE: All the Songs for Twelfth Night, in their oldest 
known versions, with simple accompaniment for stage use. 
each 30 cents 


BOOK SERVICE: Performers Library will provide any title or script, or will 
make suggestions to fill your needs. 


(On orders under $2.00 please include ten cents extra for mailing and handling) 


PERFORMERS LIBRARY, Inc. Box 3651, Washington 7, D.C. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


e Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts and Television leading 

to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 
e Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.U. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies. 
e Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 
Fall Term—September 26-December 13 

Winter Term—January 6-March 22 
Spring Term—April 5-June 20 
Summer Session begins—June 26, 1956 


address 


ew Dr. Witson B. Paut, Head 
entennial Department of Speech 


1995°199 “Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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PUBLICATIONS for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS and 
STUDENTS of DRAMATIC ARTS 


THe HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE 


by Willard J. Friederich 1.00 


A brand-new syllabus written exclusively for publication by N.T.S. Profes- 
sor Friederich, head of Dept. of Speech and Drama, Marietta, Ohio, 
College is editor of Brief Views, Dramatics; author of Styles of Scenery 
Design, N.T.S.; co-author of Teaching Speech in High Schools, Mac- 
millan. Recommended for all high schools which have, or are contem- 
plating, a dramatic arts course. 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK 


Edited by Ernest Bavely 1.00 


Contents: How to Teach High School Dramatics; Organization of the 
High School Dramatics Club; Standards for the Selection of Plays at 
the High School Level; Organization of the Play Production Staff; The 
Play Rehearsal Schedule; Preparing the Play for Production; Stage 
Pictures; Setting the Mousetrap for Dramatics; The Preparation of 
Handbills; Getting Along with the Faculty. 


HISTORY of THEATRE to 1914 


by Arthur H. Ballet .60 


Contents: The Classic Theatre: Greece and Rome; Medieval Theatre; 
Elizabethan England; Restoration England; European Theatre in 
Transition; Nineteenth Century England; Early American Theatre; 
The American Theatre to World War I. 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


by Robert W. Ensley 60 


Contents: The Play’s the Thing; The Hour of Decision; Rehearsal; Build- 
ing Efficient Stage Crews; Dressing the Stage; And There Shall Be Light 
. .. Control; Getting the Hay in the Barn; First Nights. 


10% in 10 days on orders of 10 or more copies of each publication. 
We bill only Boards of Education and Official Institutions. 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-eight additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MAKE YOUR 
STAGE PRESENTATIONS 
SPARKLE... 


with Kliegl Lighting Equipment 


Regardless of the size of your production, Klieg] can 
furnish the necessary lighting equipment to give it 
“Sparkle”. . . create indoor or outdoor lighting 
effects that range from realistic to spectacular at a 
cost within your budget. 


Tell us your problem . ;. stage area to be lighted, effect 
desired. Our Mr. Joel E. Rubin will submit professional 
advice on type of equipment required, cost, etc. 
For over 50 years, Kliegl has been the leader in 
manufacturing stage, theatre, auditorium and studio 
i i lighting equipment that is considered “standard” 
* by producers of stage presentations everywhere. 


Educational Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO, tne. 
ORIGINATORS ond MANUFACTURERS of KLFEGLIGHTS 
321 West SOth Street ...New Vork 19, WN. 


ACTING - RADIO 
DIRECTING - TV 
COSTUME and Largest 
SCENE DESIGN 


collection of the 
world’s finest costumes. 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


stars wear. You may use them at 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
HEATRE 


Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph.D., Head 
M. A. Doyle, 
Ass’t. Head 


Day and Evening Classes 
Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually 
B.F.A, & M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Dept. E, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 


ICAGO 


moderate rental rates. Brooks cos- 
tumes the majority of New York 
stage plays, Roxy and Radio City 
Theatres, television shows, Ring- 
ling Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie 
and other Ice Shows and night 
clubs, and dresses an average of 
100 amateur productions every 
week. Send us a list of your re- 
quirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


BROOKS 
3 W. 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for American Shake- 
speare Festival, Stratford, Conn.. and 
— Shakespeare Festival, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Gail Plummer, Manager 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Degrees 


Please mention ET] when 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 


Lowell Lees, Di 
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A Selected List of RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


MODERN PLAYS Little Red Riding Hood 


Peter Peter, Pumpkin CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm Eater The Christmas 
“a Ghost of Mr. Pinocchio Nightingale 
enny The Plain Princess A Christmas Carol 


Lee 
Mr. Popper's Penguins Puss in Boots 
Mystery at the Old Rempelstiltekin 
ort ‘ he S Simple Simon PLAYS OF 
py The Sleeping Beauty POPULAR STORIES 
ven Little Rebels Snow White and Rose 
Five Little Peppers 


Red 
The Three B Hans Brinker and the 
FAIRY-TALE PLAYS he Wonderful Tang Silver Skates 


Aladdin and the Hansel and Gretel 


Prince Fairyfoot 


Wonderful Lamp Heidi 
Hiawatha 
Forty HISTORICAL PLAYS Huckleberry Finn 


Little Women 


Alice in Wonderland Oliver Twist 


Arthur and the Magic 


Cinderella 
The Elves and the ‘ The Pied Piper of 
Shoemaker Buffalo Bill Hamelin 


Daniel Boone 
The Indian Captive 


Flibbertygibbet Rip Van Winkle 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
King Midas and the Marco Polo 
Golden Touch he Prince and the 


Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
The Sandalwood Box 


The Land of the Pauper 


Dragon Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in 
our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


Add professional touches to 

your theatrical projects: 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 

MARGARET RUTH ADAMS— 
Exciting One Woman Theatre 

CORNELIA STABLER—Original 
Character Sketches 


CHARLES CARSHON—One Man 
Modern Drama 


JACQUES CARTIER—Spectacular 
Acting-Dancing 

SALOME GAYNOR— 
Theatre for Children 

SUE READ—“Show Time”—in 
Costume 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
ROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to: 


WALDEN PROGRAMS, Inc. 


THE ALGONQUIN 
Suite 805 
59 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


THEATRICAL STAGE SUPPLIES 


Featuring 


MAKE-UP FILM STRIP 
IN COLOR—$8.00 


CINABEX—THE PLASTIC 
“GELATINE” 


LIQUID LATEX— 
SKINCOTE—N.S.D 
PARAMOUNT 50c AUTOMATIC 
EYEBROW PENCILS 


Also 
Tape Recorders—Recording Tape— 


200 Speech, Theatre & 
Poetry LP Records 


CALIFONE RECORDERS & 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT—WIGS 
etc. 


Free Catalog to Teachers & Org. 


PARAMOUNT 
Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 


242 West 27th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 


Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952) each set of 4 .......... 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), each set of 4 4.00 
Volume I—Volume IV, single issues ........ 1.00 
Volume V—Volume VII, single issues 1.25 
Directories: 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs in 
Children’s Theatre (included in ETJ, March, 1954) 1.25 
3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 
cluded in ETJ, October, 1951) ...... 1.00 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 ............ 1.00 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses ... 25 
6) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each year) .............-.-0-0 1.25 
Play Lists: 
7) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use 
(included in ETJ, October, 1949) ....... 1.00 
8) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Produced 
Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) . 1.00 
9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in ETJ, 
October, 1950) 1.00 
Teaching Aids: 
10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 
ETJ, October, 1949) 1.00 
11) 16 mm. Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in ETJ, 
December, 1950) 1.00 
12) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, as 
13) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, October, 1950) ........ 1.00 
14) Dramatics in the Secondary School ................ 1.00 
16) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School 1.00 
Histories: 
17) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 25 
18) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (included in ETJ, 
December, 1949) 1.00 
ee: 
19) A ee. Aid on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- an 
20) A “Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 1.00 
21) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (included in ETJ, December, 1953) 1.25 
Others: 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 1.00 
23) Handbook for Educational Theatre Conferences (included in ETJ, Octo- 
24) a {BTA File of Stage Lighting Theses (included in ETJ, March, ae 
954) ‘ 
25) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) . ............ 1.00 
Order from 


The AETA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas 


(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date. 
Order other publications by name and/or number.) 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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We invite YOU to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 
“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Check Type and Term of Membership 


Individual, regular $ 4.50 —— 
special 5.50 —— 
Sustaining, regular 12.50 —— 
special 15.00 —— 
Family, regular 5.50 —— 
special 6.50 —— 
Organizational, regular 12.50 —— 
special 15.00 —— 
Library, regular 4.00 —— 
special 5.00 —— 
Student group (Number of students in group.......... ), regular @ $3.00 each ad 
special @ $4.00 each — 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 31. 


Name 

(For a Student Group please attach a list giving name and address of each of the 
students.) 

Mailing Address 

City Zone State 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


Department Position .. 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 

Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 

ANTA ........... NADSA .......... NTC IN LO. 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 


by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 
$ 
$ 
Total Amount $ 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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wm DEPARTMENT OF @ 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


ROSCOLENE 
Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ROsSCO 
c 


1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; M.A.; M.F.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 


BS DIRECTING 
BACTING 
@STAGE DESIGN 
BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE CLEVELAND 6, ONIO 


“A new and enormously important book” 
. . . Walter Terry in the N. Y¥. Heral 
Tribune 


“A great achievement of utmost impor- 


tance” ... P. W. Manchester in the 
Dance News 


EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT 


by TED SHAWN 


with an Introduction by 
Louise Gifford 


Speech and Drama Department, 
Columbia University 


This is the first full length book on 
DELSARTE 


in over 50 years. The contents include: 


(1) Francois Delsarte, the Man and his 
Philosophy 

(2) Delsarte’s Science of Expression 

(3) Application of Delsarte’s Laws today 

(4) Influence of Delsarte on Modern Dance 
and a richly annotated bibliography 


$3.00 postpaid 
Send check or money order direct to: 


Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1955-56 


AUTUMN QUARTER 


1955 
Amphitryon 38 by Jean Giraudonx and S. N. Behrman 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickiand October 26-29 
Designed by Wendell Cole November 2-5 
Nightmare Abbey by Thomas Love Peacock and Anthony Sharp 
Directed by Wendell Cole November 30 
Designed by William H. Allison December 1-3 


WINTER QUARTER 


1956 
Dangerous Corner by J. B. Priestley 
Directed by Robert Loper January 25-28 
Designed by William H. Allison February 1-4 


The Golden Apple by John Latouche and Jerome Moross 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison March 8-9-10 


SPRING QUARTER 
1956 


A new script (to be chosen later) 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


Designed by William H. Allison April 25-28 
Love’s Labour’s Lost by William Shakespeare 

Directed by Robert Loper May 23-26; 30, 31; 

Designed by James Stearns June 1, 2. 

STAFF 

Stanley Donner (on leave), George Willey, Stuart Hyde ............ Radio and Television 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


costume dance stagecraft 
make-up radio literature 
history music playwriting 
directing acting composition 
aesthetics design children’s theatre 
television speech business management 


think first of the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


CLARA BEHRINGER, 
Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


for Women 


ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 
Department of Dramatic Art 


OVER A 
CENTURY Offers a Major in Drama 
Theatre 
Speech 
SEND FOR PRICES 
Dance 
VAN HORN & SON For Information Write 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES G. DEAN GOODSELL 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. Director of Theatre 


Est. 1852 Hollins College, Virginia 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Dean 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 


LEO LAVANDERO 
CONSTANCE WELCH 
PEARL LANG 
DONALD OENSLAGER 
FRANK BEVAN 


STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 


OREN PARKER 
EDWARD C. COLE 
EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
ALOIS NAGLER 
GEORGE IZENOUR 


Speech, Acting 
Stage Movement 
Scene Design 
Costume Design 
Lighting 


Technical Production 

Theatre Management 
Television 

Theatre History 

Research, Theatre Engineering 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 


Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 


Children’s theatre specialists 
University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


JOHN A. WALKER, Managing Editor 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 


East Lansing, Michigan 


NIA 


NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS « MAKE-UP 
CABLE € CANVAS 


Lighting and Scenery Designed 
for the Educational Theatre 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
—_ leading to B.A. and M.A. 


egrees 

%& Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 
(The Uni- 
versity yhouse) an 

Children’s Theatre Prod and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

%& Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 


neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 


For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


| | ury, | urora 
Valentinetti, James R. 
Unsurpassed opportuni or train- 
* ing and experience in the theatre : 
xvi : 


. THE SOUTHWEST CORNER 
RECLINING FIGURE 
j © asi oF BITTERS 
THE TRAVELING LADY 
TEACH ME HOW TO CRY 
THE WAYWARD SAINT | | 
SING MIE NO LULLABY 
Send for free copy of new catalogue 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


LOS AN GELES CONVENTIONS 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19: 

American Speech ‘and Hearing 4 Association 
DECEMBER 28-29-30.) 

Speech Association of America 

American Educational Theatre Association 
Western Spetch Association 
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